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in Philadelphia this week. On the other hand, 
nded church and non-church folks who are wait- | 
see what the Interchurch World Movement really © 
r are aroused at the delay which they argue presages 
Tmination on the part of the church to render publi 


_ ‘THE JEWISH HOMELAND 


opening speech at the 2a convention which pagee 


ountri s, and those in Palestine, but there will be as there — 
been the ties that mark the Jews as a people, a common 


. Th country ait be prepared for the coming of the masses; 
t st be eradicated, the hillsides reforested, the waterfalls 


a ma gated, the enwaie built, the railways extended, the harbors 


the land itself in largest measure nationalized, the natural 
and the essential public utilities developed and preserved 
whole people. 
ned and the educational life of Palestine crowned by the 
swish university. All of these things must be done for the 


e entire meat of the land, Jew, Arab and Christian 


st Pica program, the spirit of the convention was 


1. This was expressed almost at the outset of the delib- 

by the reading of a communication from Nathan 
nouncing a gift of $100,000 to lay the foundations 
sg of medical research and health service in A Ge 


Gee Patrick Geddes, is one of a number of educa- 
stitutions planned an in part in operation. The — 
of Education of the Zionist Commission, according to a 
cent report, conducts sixty-two Hebrew schools in Jerusa- 
a, with 390 teachers and 8,085 pupils, including a teachers’ 
minary, two high schools, an art school, nine primary schools, 


eligious schools. 

‘The health bureau, secreted with a gift from Mr. 
rauss some time ago, and merged later with the American 
ionist Medical Unit, likewise has undergone a remarkable 


nurses and sanitary departments in five cities.’ In addition to 

several sanitary surveys, it is planning further services for 

_ child welfare, pre-natal care, home nursing, vital statistics and 

~ research laboratories. A beginning has been made in all these 
- directions. 

To judge from the expenditures of the Zionist organization 


zainst ae Grodnieannn. in the edt Assembly 


ae ‘course, be no politeral tie between Jews, citizens of 


red and deepened, agriculture, commerce and industry estab- | 


And over and above all, the schools must Dea 


nly of dedication to a new, practical and constructive 


‘ 


ve kindergartens, seven technical schools and twenty-eight | 


extension, and both together now operate three hospitals with — 
a total capacity of 180 beds, six out-patient clinics, bacterio- 
logical laboratories in three cities, two training schools for. 


during the last year, other aspects of the reconstruction work 


made an open appearance. 


; ee aaions ever held j in ithae ae) ioe lige ea 
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of the ees fees Silent in palatae 
electoral qualification was an age limit of twenty ye 
the only qualification for membership of the Assemb 
edge of the Hebrew language. : 


It is expected that this elected body Std soon | 
British military administration. It is then, in the op 
those who have watched events, that two serious probler 
have to be faced: first the vel ban of the non-Jewish 
tion of a parliament which is Jewish in aim and con 

and uses the Hebrew language, and second, ‘the att 
wealthy supporters of the Zionist cause in the western 
to a popularly constituted government which, in all | pro 
will be decidedly hostile to: special privileze and : 
‘prevent the encroachment of individual enterprise u 
common interests of the settlers. Difficulties are likely 
also from the necessity of limiting, in the early stag: 
velopment, immigration to Palestine without at the s 
frustrating the natural desire of Jews in countries wh 
are oppressed or in danger of pogroms, to migrate to 2 
So far, however, no controversy on any of these po 
_Indeed, the proceedings of t 
vention were unusually haroionions: and the procession ‘thre 
the streets of New York with which it ended, said to be 
largest Jewish demonstration ever held in the United tia 
showed to the outside world the enthusiastic cooperation 
American Zionists of all classes. 
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TRAINING FEDERATION LEADERS 


\HE federation or community organization noel 
outgrown the available leadership. The extent of 
federation development i is indicated by the fact that w 
nine or ten people were in attendance at the first comm 
organization conference three years ago, fifty people re] 
senting thirty organized cities attended the American Asso 
tion for Community Organization in a two-day session w 
preceded the National Conference of Social Work at | 
Orleans. ‘The meetings disclosed an urgent need of leaders 
_ Many cities are ready to organize federations; their ‘ini 
action depends on finding adequate directors. 4 
~ Growing out of these meetings and a conference at W: 
ington, it has been decided to make a special effort to enlist x 
for an eight-weeks training course to be given this summ 
the Ohio State University for fifteen or twenty oe 
with a background of understanding of social work with. 
courage, decision and vision to plan and work out policies t 
affect great communities. For cities are expecting to. 
' 


een 


salaries adequate to command men of first class ability. 

The Columbus school will offer a course on’ ‘commu 
organization taught by the regular university staff and sup} 
mental courses will be given by William J. Norton, of Detr 
on finance, including technique of budget making, securing : 
disbursing of funds; Otto W. Davis of Minneapolis, on. of 
organization and personal efficiency, including descriptions 
the various types of community organizations and — 
methods of functioning through community conferences, 
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through ‘the Ohio 

ate University and the Macca Red Cross. Applications two once The majority appised ity as one 

oO d- be made to Fred c. enn can Hartman Building, since the prohibition act, union membership an 

ibus, Ohio. hewertias aes has greatly increased in all localities, 
Ms An interesting episode was the exchange | of te 


H A FB OF L. IN PENNSYLVANIA A tween the convention and the men arrested the 


HE convention of the Pennsylvania Federation of holding a union m meeting in Duquesne, some of 
Labor held in Altoona last week was notable for busi- gates to this convention. “The delegates i in ja 


6c oh 
nesslike euro as well as for pan sentiment and six votes for “ Jim Maurer. . 
The convention was ‘addressed by Walter 


the Nonpartisan League, North Dakota; 
manager of the Plumb Plan League; Benjamin 
! ae time to organize one Baty Charles Kutz, machinist, New York Labor party; Dr. James P. Wa 
na, president, and Frieda S. “Miller, secretary of the National Cooperative League; Duncan McDo 
xe Trade Union League, _ Philadelphia, secretary- Illinois Labor party; Amos Pinchot, of the C 
Not one delegate spoke in favor of Mr. Gompers’ Forty-eight, and D, J. BDO | organizer ve 
ice plan. The platform of the American Labor Police strikers. 5 Apa: 
was adopted. 


\ Federation Publishing Company was incorporated and a WAGES FOR LAW-BREAKERS 
rd of directors, headed by James H. Maurer, elected. ee who believe in effective industri 


te plans of loans and subscriptions were laid out at the for prisoners dwelt upon the importance o 
sntion, and it is expected that a daily labor paper will prisoners wages also, before the National Com 
ts appearance in Pennsylvania within a short time. A Prisons and Prison Labor in New York city last week. 
sylvania Labor Educational Committee was formed for reason given was that prisoners need an incentive, 
irposes of | formulating plans and ‘organizing a definite ' other people, if they are to render a conscientious day’ 
educational ‘system in Pennsylvania. Mr. Maurer was another was that unless both the prisoner and his famil. 
ated without opposition and for se ninth time elected — to suffer from poverty, in addition to his incarceratio ; 
ent of the federation. is necessary. At present, it was pointed out, a prisone 
The radical character of the convention was obvious to any industrially, little better than a slave; the state takes not | 
server. For the first time a regular A. F. of L. convention his freedom, which it is justified i in doing, but also hi 
t greetings to ‘ “our brother” Eugene V. Debs, and assured it deprives him of his earning power and makes no rec 
n that they shall never rest until he and the other political to him or to his family. That imprisonment, under the 
id labor prisoners are set free.’ Without a dissenting vote cumstances, often falls with heaviest burden upon his fam 
convention adopted a resolution “ pledging all candidates and that it is they who become the real sufferers from his 
‘the state legislature to bring about the impeachment and punishment, since their source of livelihood is cut off, was 
moval from office of Governor Sproul for his failure to argument advanced. If wages should be paid to prisoners 
isider and relieve the many complaints and abuses of power if some portion of these should be devoted to the mainten 
the part of the state constabulary in the steel strike.” of his family while he is in prison, it was contended, much _ 
jother resolution demanded amnesty for all political, indus- suffering would be averted. Equally important is the fact’ that . 
and religious prisoners. The American Legion was de- the man himself, knowing his family to be provided for, would 
nced as “a strike-breaking agency created by the bosses.” be in a much better frame of mind while in prison and more 
solutions were adopted against the establishment of indus- amenable to measures for his correction. Among the advocates 
wal courts. » of such an arrangement was Hugh Frayne, general organizer i: 
Of significance was also the detest, by a vote of 160 to 95, for the American Federation of Labor, who saw nothing in — 
ja resolution providing for an amendment to the Volstead the proposal objectionable to organized labor. Mr. Tee 
“permitting three and one-half per cent beer. There was even favored a full union rate of pay to prisoners. 

! peakably intelligent debate on this question lasting for Another topic that received much attention was the suc- 
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trusting of prisoners, or nica ee 0 
pecially in connection with farm industrial colonies. 
ngs H. Hart, director of the Department of Child Helping of 
he Russell Sage Foundation, told about the 20,000-acre prison 
m forty-five miles outside of Jacksonville, Florida, where 
men are working under inmate foremen. ‘The state has 
jiniae paid officials there—a chaplain, doctor, the superin- 


Pail only two men have escaped in eight months. 
norale was declared by Mr. Hart to be extraordinary. 
rasted this with the wretched condition of women 
_in the state, who are thrown together indiscriminately 
le respect to color, contagious disease, or other con- 
ns that ought to Pie about classification and special 


s, state peas of charities ea si aie and 
eterminate sentence and parole. Medals for distin- 
ied service in prison reform were awarded by the com- 
e to Dr. Walter B. James, for the application of mental 
e to the prison problem; Henry M. Sage, New York 
senator, who has fathered a number of enlightened bills 


rs; Mr. Frayne, who has actively cooperated with the 
nittee; and Lewis F. Pilcher, New York state architect, 
has studied prison construction and who drew the plans 
e present rebuilding of Sing Sing prison. 


_ THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM 


_ platform adopted by the Socialist party in national 
convention last week in New York showed that the 
forces which have long dominated the organization are 
control. The action taken was a tacit ratification of the 


that question was not conspicuously considered. None- 
he tone of the platform was given by the moderates. 
g indicated a line-up similar to that which years ago 
“William D. Haywood and his followers because of 
reference for industrial over political action. 

g A rinciples enunciated by the Socialists show little change 
1 compared with their utterances, for example, in 1912. 
ne important difference was revealed in the compromise 
tween the radicals and the conservatives in the party and in 
ap k which finally read as follows: 


rhe Socialist party, therefore, summons all who believe in this 
amental doctrine to prepare for a complete reorganization of our 
1 system, based upon the public ownership of public necessities ; 
government by representatives chosen from occupational as well 
om geographical groups, in harmony with our industrial develop- 
; that ‘we may end forever the exploitation of class by class. 


The clause calling for representation from occupational 
roups is supposed to accord a quasi-approval of the soviet 
system of government. It does. But it is much closer to the 
ild socialist plan of the English school. It is as distant as 
possible from a dictatorship of the proletariat. ‘The Socialists 
did not adopt the principles which led the Communist and the 
‘Communist-Labor parties into trouble with the Department of 
Justice. Yet it would not be just to ascribe their refusal to 
approve Communist principles to a desire for self-protection. 
For Haywood brought up a similar issue a decade ago at a time 
when the most revolutionary political dogmas were not counted 
crime in the United States and even under those safe circum- 
stances a like stand was taken. 

__ The industrial program—the abolition of child labor, the 
fixing of minimum wages, protection of migratory and unem- 
ployed workers, the shorter working day and the abolition of 
strike breaking detective agencies—simply voices demands 
which have long been made by Socialists as well as in part by 
trade unionists and social reformers. ‘The significant philo- 
‘sophical difference is the partial permeation of Marxian 


ous expulsion of the members of the Left although of | 


‘he is the head, at its fifteenth biennial convention in Str 


ment in che nomination of Debs hore recognition 0: 
and for aiding European peoples. ‘These items and e 
repudiation of war debts are not albeit strictly Socialist 
trines. Many Liberals in England and some Republicans 
Democrats in the United States have expressed similar opi 
Keynes’ study, The Economic Consequences of the Pe 
which is reputed to have had so much influence upon Prem: 
Lloyd George, defends some of these tenets. On the whole 
Socialists have preserved their former positions. The mo 
tion seems to have been inspired quite as much by liber: 
radical British economists as by events in the land of the 


HOSPITALS AND THE TUBERCULO 
| gets years ago the National Tuberculosis Assoc 


adopted a resolution recommending that general hospita: 

should admit tuberculous patients and provide separa’ 
wards for that purpose. In the interval recognition of the nee 
of such action has become more general. The need arises : x 
from an increase in tuberculosis but rather from the gr in 
crease in the number of known cases, and just now it i is ¢ 
phasized by the fact that there are thousands of cases 
tuberculosis among discharged soldiers, who are entitled 
medical care and treatment at the hands of the Public H eali 
Service which cannot be supplied, primarily because gener: ‘2 
hospitals will nowhere admit this class of patients. Aside fre 
the need of the soldiers, there is almost everywhere throughou 


_the United States a lamentable shortage of hospital facilitic 


for those ill from tuberculosis. With all this in mind Surgeor 
General Cumming of the Public Health Service sent a tel 
gram to the American Medical Association at its recent sessit 
in New Orleans urging more active participation by the g 
practitioner and by general hospitals in the treatment of tu 
losis. Sanitariums and specialists, Dr. Cumming said, wou 
always be needed and we should have more of them; but 
believes that success in the anti-tuberculosis campaign is large 
dependent upon: first, convenient facilities for observation at 
prompt treatment of patients with open tuberculosis ans 
second, upon a sharpened perception ane higher degree of ski 
in the family doctor. 

A member of the staff of the Noes Tuberculosis Asso 
tion recently found in one of the smaller New England stat 
sixty tuberculous ex-service men who needed _hospitalizatie 
and for whom there was practically no provision available i 
the state, unless the civilian population were excluded fro: 
institutions provided for that purpose. What is true of th 
small New England state is typical of what would be four 
in practically every state of the union. 
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CEMENTING THE NEEDLE TRADES 


FEW weeks ago Benjamin Schlesinger, president of tl 
A\ international Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, t 
turned from Europe afire with zeal to unite in an all 
ance all the unions in the needle trades in America and to fo 
low that with such an amalgamation of forces in all countrie 
During the last two weeks, the international union of wh 


Car Men’s hall, Chicago, started in motion the machinery | 
bring such an alliance into being, by instructing its gener. 
executive board, upon adjournment of the convention 


to proceed with the formation of an alliance of all unions of men 
and women’s garment and cloth headgear workers; our internationa 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, United Garment Worker 
Journeymen Tailors, United Cloth-Hat and Cap Makers, Furrier 
Neckwear Workers and other kindred organizations; each union 
preserve its autonomy as before; none of the component parts e 
this alliance to interfere in the internal affairs of the others, bi 
all to stand together when circumstances require. The fight Bi ' 
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sequel, the cementing of a similar — 
ance between the needle workers of 
‘the world, which will be at- 
pted when the present task is ac- 
plished, may be the first serious, 
ctical step toward international co- 
ration of organized workers to | 
vent exploitation of the workers 
e country by the employers of 
er, to the detriment of the labor } , 
rement in each country. eae | 
Then, too, not the least feature of 
€ project to ally the needleworkers | — 
ind in the fact that there are 
|” organizations involved. In the 
-are the Amalgamated Clothing 
rkers of America, the powerful, 
ilitant union headed by Sidney Hill- 
and unaffiliated with the A. F. of 
d the United Garment Workers, which is affiliated with 
\. F. of L., and which welcomes the same class of work- 
The new alliance may result in uniting these organiza- 
or at least in getting more cooperation and less hostility 
f hitherto warring factions of workers of the same trade. 
ong the official acts of the convention were: advocating 
xtension of the educational program for advancement of 
members; appropriation of $5,000 to the housebuilding 
d of the Immigrants’ Aid Society; order for a holiday 
n year for two years, the workers to work in the shops 
d give the proceeds to the war and pogrom sufferers of 
rope; declarations for participation by workers in manage- 
nt of industry; amnesty for all political and war-time 
isoners; wiping out of injunctions in labor disputes; enter- 
trade relations with Russia; repeal of the Espionage Law; 
ction of free speech, etc.; appropriation of money for aid 
e Naturalization Aid League, the Rand School and vari- 
abor newspapers; endorsement of the presidential candi- 
of Eugene Debs and expressing sympathy with the Labor 
of the United States. pepe oN 
ke the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the International 


is dies Garment Workers’ Union voted to demand a working 
2ek of forty hours and five days. 
| AMNESTY BEFORE CONGRESS 
* HE Senate of the United States now has definitely be- 
fore it the question of recommending to the President 
- amnesty for political prisoners. Senator France, of 
[jlaryland, introduced the other day a brief joint resolution, 
jbading in part as follows: 
) Whereas, throughout the continuance of the state of war between 
‘is government and the Imperial German Government, there have 
yen imprisoned numbers of men and women whose offense consisted 
_ expressing by spoken or written word opinions deemed inimical to 
‘be safety of the republic confronted with a powerful enemy or in 
fusing because of conscience to obey the command of the military 


\eathorities; and . . 


i) Whereas, upon our entry into the late war the President of the 
“enited States solemnly pledged us “to conduct our operations as 
 }:lligerents without passion and ourselves observe with proud punc- 
io the principles of right and of fair play we profess (ed) to be 
Tshting for”: Now, therefore, be it 


‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
‘ates of America in Congress assembled, that in the opinion of the 
jgongress the welfare of the republic is not served by the further 
,giprisonment or persecution of these persons. 


‘Sec. 2. That we recommend to the President of the United States 


With members of several locals of the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
im New York on strike, the London situation of a year ago brings a dire forecast. 
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that he exercise his high prerogative of pardon and amnesty in re-_ 
spect of these prisoners for conscience sake. Oa 


_ The resolution was referred to the Judiciary Com 


THE BRITISH DOCK LABOR REPOR 


OMPULSORY investigation of industrial 
- ,with the object of putting before the public an imp 
7 account of the merits of the controversy, is one: of 


for the United States, in the system of courts of inquiry 
are outlined in the report of the President’s Industrial — 
ference. Courts of inquiry appointed by the minister of 
bor are the medium of investigation under the Britis 
More than ordinary interest, therefore, attaches to th 
of the first court of inquiry, which was appointed to 
gate the wages and conditions of employment of dock 
The court consisted of nine members, headed by Lord Sha’ 
of Dunfermline. The majority report, signed by six men 
bers and submitted by Lord Shaw, recommends the granting 
of the chief demand of the National Transport Workers Fed- 
eration, namely, a national minimum wage of sixteen shillings 
a day for dock laborers. This means an increase of ne. 
250 per cent over pre-war wages. ‘There is no compuls 
upon either party to accept the recommendations of the cour: 
the effect is merely, in this case, to give public sanction to the 
demand of the workers. hae eater, 
An important feature of the report is its stress upon stabili- 
zation of employment and machinery for labor adjustment. It 
urges the establishment of a system of registration of dock 
labor and the constitution of a national joint council for the — 
industry, on the lines of the Whitley report. Direct labor — 
representation on the governing bodies of port authorities is — 
recommended in principle. a 
Registration, for the purpose of decasualizing dock labor, is 
not a new thing in England. It was attempted prior to the — 
war, notably in Liverpool. During the war port labor com- — 
mittees, consisting of employers and union representatives in 
equal numbers, were set up in each port. Many of these com- — 
mittees found it necessary to introduce registration schemes — 
as a means of regulating employment. After the armistice a 
central advisory port labor committee was formed, consisting — 
of representatives of employers and labor organizations from 
each port. A model registration scheme was prepared by this 
committee, which was followed roughly in the various ports. 
The chief purpose of the scheme is to protect the ports against 
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ed by t jean 
port erkers of that port are registered nd 


August 4, 1914, are given preference in registration, in order 
te Adan the employment of transport workers who entered 
Each man registered receives a metal tally 
x his number, and men without tallies may not be em- 


t all registered men are employed or otherwise unavailable. 
Thus the recommendations of the court of inquiry seek only 
gt make rmanent a practice which already exists. In the 
y the system of port labor committees, with the cen- 
port labor committee, constitute already what 
s | Whitley organization. 

The United States has an organization. for dealing with 
king conditions on the docks which is analogous 
gland, in the National Adjustment Commission. 
s the distinction of being the only war time labor 
ncy which is still functioning. ‘The commission 
ists of one member chosen by the United States 
Board as impartial chairman, and four members 
istrict, such as North Atlantic Deepsea, South 
psea, ‘Gulf Coastwise, etc. ‘Iwo representatives 
t are chosen by the International Longshoremen’s 
1, and two by the employers. There are also local 


: ao wee system of purely vag tall adjust- 
Hey in constructive ie then commission 
n, besides the task of adjusting disputes which 


king to the decasualization of dock labor. ‘The 
f this investigation me probably be made public dur- 


RAILROAD WAGE HEARINGS 
1G President Timothy Shea of the Brotherhood of 


e ion to the increased signs of restlessness among 
mployes because of the time involved in reaching a 
ae appeal. At the same time the federal Rail- 


mic claims of the transportation unions. This dealt 
r things with the question as to whether labor is 
sible for a large share of the increased cost of living. 
auck, former secretary of the National War Labor 
“e ions, His data went beyond 
rtation industry and has extraordinary general in- 
s brief was based on’ reports made to federal Ge 

is 
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al conclusion on this point is summed up thus: 

In division of national income between labor and property, 
rty received a much larger share than it did prior to the war. 

therefore, must have received a smaller share. This means 

e strategic position of property has been strengthened, that of 

weakened. 


ed ane the three years, 1915- Soe 1917. The Federal 
e Commission’s figures gave particularity to the method 
hich this result was reached. Accordingly 
in 1914 all the labor from the hide to the finished shoe absorbed less 
han one-sixth of the price paid by the consumer, while in 1917 this 
share of labor had decreased to one-ninth. The question as 
to who is responsible for the increased cost of shoes can be quickly 
answered when we realize that of the $3.50 increase in the cost of 
standard pair of shoes labor received 15 cents while the margins 
f various manufacturers and merchants absorbed $2.75. 

Other industries, he maintains, showed similar conditions, 
It would be highly desirable for the federal government both to 


Z gr saat: 
Men who were employed as dock laborers in the port on 


until the secretary of the port committee is satisfied — i 


mmissions consisting of two representatives of the 
o of the employers in many Atlantic and Gulf. 


aa of which Cai Hegermann Lindencrone, 


ficiently heavy, an investigation of employment | 


otive Firemen and Enginemen recently called . 


strong democratic religious movement which - 
the defeat of the little island nation by Pr 
1865, has had a more powerful influence on ‘the nat 
ne than any other single factor. Established in 


pe Danish High School system ue arose 


progtessive spirit. Hater in common age cf ve cc 
Denmark has suffered a shift of population from the co 
try to the towns and from agricultural to industrial purs: 
ae Planning a new industrial high school, to meet | he r 


a ciel cule becouie at the same time, in emping’ 4 . 
widened outlook of the Danish people, the first intern: 
high school where young men and women from d 
lands would through close association learn to unde 
each other’s background and social problems. An i 


of the Board of Education, is chairman, was formed, 
as a representative council of members of the Rigsdag, 
cooperative, educational and religious bodies, and 
money was raised for a suitable estate near the capi 

_ The International Peoples’ College has been establi 
a Christian and humanitarian basis to help develop a sp 
fellowship. beyond national boundaries without which a 
political association of nations must remain futile. ( 
to the tradition of the Danish high schools, the teaching 
vidualistic, giving much freedom to the student’s initiat 
enabling him by manual work to contribute to the up eep 
the institution. As at present planned, the school w 
next fall with fifty students, one-half.of them Danish—c 
ried by Danish scholarships—the other half representative 
as many nationalities as possible. Already groups of sy 
pathizers have been formed in a number of European coy 
tries, and an English committee has procured a donation | ‘8 
ficient to-‘maintain three students for three years. | : 

Languages, psychology, history, sociology and hygiene. t 
the first place in the studies common to the whole school. 
social studies the prospectus says: 

The purpose of the theoretical studies will be to give the study 
good knowledge of the lines of social progress in the past and 
the results of modern social investigations. These studies will 
clude such subjects as the economic life of the nations, local < 
national eee and government, industrial history, indust 
development, factory conditions, hygiene ‘and sanitation, etc. J 
practical side of the teaching will consist in helping in Oe seti 
ment work in the poor quarters of Copenhagen. 

Foreign students will be in residence for ten Lonmin 
scholarship to cover this and the journey will cost about $2 
Mr. Peter Manniche, secretary of the committee, is at. presi 
in this country [25 W. 42 Street, New York] to raise not o1 
a number of scholarships available for American students | 
a fund of $100,000 for the permanent endowment of sch 
arships. While much interest in the international school ] 
been expressed by prominent educationalists in France, H 
land, Germany, Norway and other European countries, tl 
are pessimistic about the possibility of raising much mor 
for it in their own countries under present circumstances. 
is hoped, therefore, that Americans, with the favorable - 
change rate which enhances their gifts, will generously co 
to the rescue. 3 a. 


The presi- 
~ After hang- 
- g ae Be years, a etree ‘contributory: system of 
ag and disability insurance has been adopted. The enact- 


en in case of jadusecial beotdent or ocCupa- 
ae now been supplemented by the establishment 
y, compulsory, old age at 
ment’s 300,000 employes in the classified civil 
_Passage of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill puts the United 
P ed in ee care for men poe women 


nich would’? ‘ give” one to the service, create 


: mproved administrative methods,” 
ovemients.. Peiceialge and ee were ate 


ern jent up to par Sealant inflicting ueareoted hard- 
on those who es Cee old a in oe ranks was ae 


ffi iency. Ve! it ould have: been iniolerably inhuman 
on them adrift i in the absence of 5 some stable provision for 
naintenance. Again and again an adequate retirement 
| had been urged as a matter of sheer economy. The 
‘vote in favor of the bill ‘of 273 to 53, after both 
akers. Cannon and Clark had opposed it, shows how 
t the problem had become in the eyes of Congress. 
measure provides for the retirement of railway mail 
s at the age of sixty-two, mechanics, letter carriers and 
ce clerks at ‘sixty-five, and_all other members of the 
civil service at seventy. Reasons of “economy,” put 
Senator Smoot of Utah, led to the adoption of these 
ent ages instead of sixty, sixty-two, and sixty-five pro- 
for the three groups respectively in the original bill. 
employe able and willing to carry on his duties efficiently 
, in the discretion of the head of his department, and on 
i$roval by the civil service commission, be continued in his 
tion beyond the retirement age for two periods of two 
each but no longer. On retirement an employe becomes 
‘matically eligible to’ a yearly pension ranging from $180 
4720, according to salary and length of service. A sample 
of annuities, showing the benefits receivable by employes 
certain specified incomes is as follows: 
Class A, Class B, Class C, Class D, Class E, Class F, 


30 years 27,but 24, but. 21, but 18, but. Ge but 
or more, less than less ‘chan less than less ‘than less than 
0 


Average 30yrs., 27 yrs., 24yrs., 21 yrs., 18 yrs., 
Salary per cent. | S4p.c. 48p.c4) 42 p. cc. 36 plc. 30 p.c.. 
Qormore $720 jess $576. . $504 $432 $360 

10 660 594 528 462 396 330 
(ine 600 540 480 420 360 300 

#0 540 486 432 378 324 270 
“Tio 480 432 384 336 288 240 

110 420 378 336 294 252 210 
Qor less 360 324 288 252 216 180 


‘oone who has not been employed by the government for at 
: fifteen years is entitled to benefits under the law. In 
tion to the old age pensicn provisions, the act establishes 


annually eu a United States medical oe or a 


rot. of a ues federal workmen’ 's aieepeticn law, 


and invalidity insurance 


who receive $1,200 or more, some of the hig 
will be paying proportionately more for their a 


-men foregoing larger annuities for the kes ‘of 


to. capable men to continue in it, and con- 
and assist in — 


2 ena abe per cent rt If an 


2 together with the compound interest at 4 per ce 


the bperapion of, the law and to Sidi! necessar 


SY hetents: ie mae ian Sikes fitt n . 
edie retiring age, aici Ree ae 


their incapacity is Eon: to be pebneheas are to be mi 


benefit. 

An estimate submitted by Senator Smoot put t 
cost of the retirement feature of the law for the fi 
a little over $2, 000,000, increasing gradually — 
$18, 500,000 in the seventy-seventh year of oper 
employes’ contribution toward the raising of this f 
through a deduction of 2% per cent from all sali 
the deductions are graduated according to incom 
but benefits are held at a flat rate of $720 f 


‘those with smaller salaries. However, agreement 
was reached before the bill was introduced, the 


much-needed system adopted. Employes’ cont 
computed, will cover about one-third of th 
law. ‘The remaining two-thirds, the govern: 
ee will be One from fee taxation, 


fore he has receivéd benefits equivalent to h 


eo is to be paid ina lump sum to his TepREae 


ay he commissioner’s ln fenociall are eee: 
a store of valuable rate hitherto unayailalie pone 


eee of three actuaries. is established to. epeietel 


amare: which called for alee treatment. 
Conference on Retirement, representing the civil servi 
ployes of the United States, assisted by the American Ass 
tion for Labor Legislation, put up a vigorous nation-wid 
paign for this much needed measure. Its adoption — 
quicken the growing movement for old-age pension le 
by the states for workers in both public and private e 
ments much as accident insurance legislation was stim 
1908—another presidential year—by the federal gove 
original adoption of the workmen’s sper pun 


EGINNING with the railroad men, the Fre stri + 
spread first to the dockers and seamen, then to the — 
miners, then to the metal workers, the municipal tran 

port workers, the post, -telephone and telegraph | a 
workers, and finally even to the gas workers. The strike is . 
complete in the industries it has affected, but last week it had " 
almost brought the industry of the nation to a standstill. ‘Tor 
judge by fragmentary and evidently censored cables, the strike — 
at the sea ports seems to have been most complete ; reports from 
the railroads vary; the government is using Chinese coolies to 
keep the Paris gas supply going. Re. 
In outward appearance and in origin the strike is a cane 
tionary movement, but its leaders are in fact the leaders of the 
moderate wing of French labor, men who, while using the revo- 
lutionary phraseology which is part of labor’s universal heritage 


: a6) 
eee rahe vl ee a ee on managerial 
s than with any attempt at sudden seizure of control. 
pone. of the pres Ds strike i is to be found in the February 


er ee this was not kent The Watroad men eee 
_a revolution in their own organization, ousting the old 
| milder leaders and installing a new and frankly revolu- 
10: ary set of officers. These men forthwith called a strike 
nning May Day to compel reinstatement of the discharged 
2 and ey added Bie demand of immediate democratiza- 


ced to support the railroad strike, first by calling out 
justries whose workers had also expressed a desire for 
ation, then by calling out other of the well- organized 


1€ BE eemmicat and the railroad companies refused to 
h the ey until seit returned to work; pase had 


. Millerand, announced more radical 1 measures; he 
ala dissolve the Confederation of Labor. ‘Ape 
he Ls decided that discretion is the better part of 


e carried | to the courts and a jong legal process has begun 
not be settled until long after the strike is at an 


puwhile the strike drags on; it is already in its third 
and as far as can be judged from the meagre and evi- 
censored newspaper reports, is spreading. On the 
of its solution depends much of the future of France; 
the French government, like the Italian government, will 
eet the workers with concessions, one can look for a peaceful 
gradual transformation of industry ; if it persists in stub- 
efusal to compromise, it only encourages the revolu- 
onaries, who already have a majority in the Federation of 
men, and a substantial minority in most other unions. 
: Lewis S. GANNETT. 


Homes 


_ LOUIS i is witnessing a new spirit incorporating it- 
‘self i in visible expression—that of good housing for fami- 
lies with limited incomes. The plan is not yet adequate 
to the need, but the Home and Housing Association 
- the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce as a wise 
business venture and not an uplifter’s unpractical dream, is 
rst indication of the changed attitude of mind. A few 
ago it would have been almost impossible to raise a fund 
two million dollars to build homes “ for the use of wage- 
earners or salaried people,” Today it is not only raised but 
director of the association is a former park commissioner 
whose chief training and concern for years has been for the 
recreation of the people of St. Louis. During his tenure of 
office the parks and playgrounds were developed as never be- 
fore and he believes in and has worked to make available in- 
creasing opportunity for healthful outdoor recreation of all 
kinds for all people. 
The immediate project is to begin the building of a new 
house every day from April first, last, to November first—in 
groups of from six to ten buildings in all the different resi- 


- $4,000 to $6,500. The significance of the whole scheme is 
- three-fold: That the proper housing of salaried and wage-earn- 
ing people is now regarded as a sound business principle; that 
the work is under a former city official charged with public 


sense of home, of responsibility and of 


ae And we're goin’ to have sweet peas—and a he 


tike, had declared its approval of such a program, and All the atavistic, long-penned eager zest for the chi 


he had listened to the scheme and that there wasn’t o 


homes.” 


wherever you see it, and though man has marred the 7 


the trappers and the first settlers to St. Louis. | This 
frankly says he will make more than the financial retu 
a small per cent on the investment—in the greater produc 


dential sections of St. Louis, the cost of the houses to run from — 


of apartment house dwelling must 
at its ultimate best such living is des 


dweller in a tenement, glorified by the name 
house or not, can have no deep roots—how can he 
down when they straightway collide with the to most 
of. the: lower neighbor’s pelted for z a oe ini 


little children about to move from an fia ie att? res 
a yard, were describing in delighted gasps the f 


goin’ to grow way up high and it’s goin’ to have bu 


there—maybe it would be fire flies—at least to th 
imaginings it was will o’ the wisp. an 
So it is interesting in connection with the work 
St. Louis organization to know that at an early 
the housing situation, after an engineer had outlined © 
sible improvements on certain city blocks—efficiency 
flats for two families. and larger ones for more—a mat 
a trade union stood up and asked if he might speak al 


in it that included the thing that really mattered—whick 
children—and he added, “ We don’t want flats, we 
The archbishop of St. Louis, a member of the: 
visory board, has continuously insisted that separate hou 
built-—homes where “the future may be born.” One 
prising employer is putting up apartments for his own 
ployes in that sadly neglected and most picturesque part ¢ 

Louis—the river front. It is a majestic thing, the Missis 


the smoke blows westward and eyes raised from work loo 
over the flowing water which brought the Indian canoes 


from contented, well housed workers. So perhaps after 
as one man said hearing of this plan, “‘ Grandfather’s deci 


may finally be justified. ” The old gentleman owned pat 


of land on the river and far out westward—but he sold 
western which have now become socially desirable and t 
fore valuable and held on to the river front because to hit 
was the beauty and the meaning of St. Louis. 

JOSEPHINE POE JANUAR} 


RAINBOW 


4 
PAT from throbbing chimneys came 3 
Wraiths a-writhe, blue smoke and flame, * 
And skies were split when suddenly 4 
Shrieked a shrill calliope. { 
The day was done. . . The factory steeple i 
Rang release to a thousand people. 4 
A thousand made the roadway quiver, 
Rushing down to the mud-blurred river; 


eal 


Rushing where ‘the night air eases 

When the dark sometimes brings breezes; 
A thousand along the black banks homing 
(Mud is moon-juice in the gloaming!) 


_ Yet once into this muda stream. 
Color came to dare a dream: 
Mockingly grotesque . . . yet fair: 
A feinbore got entangled there, 


Uses eee 


‘owes’ "ln the he was ie a nee orches- 
tra, To o the top gallery the building was packed with 


‘women. et. The orchestra moved from 
pita: came an interval of silence. 


here ‘was a moment. OF ee followed aay 
roar of applause. The Fourth Biennial Con- 


Pesleenasd Clothing i orecre of ‘America 


Reictions) were 100 | aroused as quick subsidence. 
even of leaders held in affection and admiration 
icient to eas! that ober: ole more the or- 


Pies Russia ne a bindted message. These 
of the orchestra felt impelled to traverse the 
agths of more than one symphony before the con- 

was in the mood for business. 
vanguard of the American labor movement was in 
ition. Achievements of the two past years were to be re- 
_ Far flung plans were in the making. The union 
a brief space has made novel and widely useful con- 
s to the actual building of industrial democracy was 
rk. Men and women who in Chicago, Cleveland, 
ester, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Mon- 
‘the numerous lesser centers where men’s and chil- 
(ae Sai shirts as ade, have es 


in Bee tl fsscihs hae a 5,000 ie ceaheke represent 
‘ds of 90 per cent of the entire trade. Yet the details of 
was soon said and proposed seemed to the outside observer 
ch less importance than the manifest changes which have 


en there gathered. For they, their flowers, their music, 
obviously high level of well-being, the sophisticated 
of their discussions, were the outward and_ visible 
of an actual social revolution which has already taken 
the in this country. 
ome revolutions, like certain angels, are entertained by 
Ss unaware of the identity of their guests. Of such char- 
fix is the basic change which the clothing workers have 
mplished. ‘Ten years ago they were grouped around the 
, fom of the economic ladder. The most discouraging pages 
| ocial history depicted their condition. Social workers re- 
red the inability of garment makers to earn living wages. 
loever wanted material for illustrating an economic cham- 


of horrors had only to picture the worst conditions in - 


needle trades. Six years ago less than 15 per cent of 
garment workers earned as much as $20 a week in any 
—approximately the lowest sum sufficient to buy the arti- 
necessary for the most humble maintenance of a family 
ive. Last year in New York four-fifths of the workers 
ed, between thirty-five and fifty-five dollars a week and in 
jof the principal clothing markets in America wages paid 
he Boohing industry are comfortably above the subsistence 


To eel 
se 


et f 


— 


in social status has been not less remarkable. 


try, competitive beyond most of the other basic indus 


which the employer had to respect. 


Chenery 
Hat is the economic revolution hide has 3 


the living environment of garment workers. Their | 

a sac nS 
Five years 
the majority were actually unorganized. The clot 


individual workers at the mercy of the autocratic 
of hundreds of employers, themselves driven by th 
of the competition in the trade. The worker had 
That too has 


One of the leaders to whose ee is attributable the 
great change which has come about within-the last ten — 
years in the living conditions of the garment workers 


men. ‘The dade makers have citizenship in inde. te 


have the dignity, the self-assurance, that arises from knowl dge 
of the solid bulwarks of their liberties. They are conce 

about the problems of their industry as Boor devote = 1 
attention to the affairs of the nations. 


ee, That is the Eibstatice of fact which helped to explain 
this convention of work people where roses and spring flowers 
gave beauty to every meeting and where symphonic os 
were the chosen entertainment of the representatives of a 
peat industry. 

’ The remarkable development came to general observation _ 


273 


ie | 
a 
aM 
he 
gis 
Ts 
* 


eee the odor of bie) was fat in Pee hal vat is good to 


wers instead of ea 


ae time in Ford Hall, seemed about to accept in 


manner the suggestion of the committee. Presi- 
ey Hillman called a halt. He said: 


y Now is the time for criticism. If there are delegates who do not 
‘the officers and general board have done, let them 
I do not want any delegate to go away and say 
had had the chance he would have voiced his opposition. 
one| anything to say? 
For throughout the Amalga- 


12 Workers as in every other large body of men 
The winds of doctrine blow from 
ers through that mass of men recruited from many 
Courage was _ 


evitably arise. 


most numerously Jewish and Italian. 
Yet of the 


1ocratic body to accord full opportunity for the ex- 

all varieties of opinion, there can be little doubt. 
ed. ; Ea 

the rear of the hall a delegate arose and spoke: 


at the general officers went beyond their powers in adopt- 
for cooperation. Was that submitted to the locals for 


the hall men rose. The presiding officer met them 
ement that if they wanted to criticize the officers 
al | board, sin might have the floor. They did 


m opposed to these impartial chairmen. You come to us saying 
they will do justly and we find that sometimes they decide for 
's, ‘They have the capitalist point of view. I do not 
joint dealing. The workers ought to decide what they want 

e song We crys want any conference. 


y ‘did not the general officers show more eee in disciplining 
New York locals? The general officers should use their author- 
more een 


: lt was the season of week, A man from Montreal 
next on his feet. The left wing was again in action. 


The general board came to Montreal and insisted on putting cer- 
tain production standards into our agreement. What have they got 
to do with production? Are they doing the boss’s work? 


the 44-hour week in New York by striking for it! 
Marx conceded it without a struggle. Is the 44-hour week go id: 


had been used by a skillful debater. 


mbership. But do it 7 A eane 
On one matter criticism has come from two Oj 
are blamed with not having exercised enoug 
York and with having done too much in Montreal. 
the facts. The general officers have no authority to si 
ment which has not first been voted on and appr 
bers. of the locals affected. The agreements provid 
man for Rochester and for production standards in 
submitted to the locals and approved by them be 
agreements. Under every sskigaaa: we have instituted 
has been followed. / 


Hillman turned to the delegate. who objected 
chairmen: 


I do not understand that delegates to this ceria j 
pret the class’ struggle as an every-day petty fight in the shop. | 
Hart Sch 
New ‘York and bad in Chicago? The purpose of this orga’ zat 
as we understand it is to deal with employers so that th 
of our people will be protected. Asa representative of 
tion I feel it my duty to say that we believe in productic 
I want to say that sabotage against the industry comes from em 
ers, not from members of our organization. We stand for pr 


‘tion. We have no quarrel with the industry ; we are for pr 


The greatest enemy of our organization would be opposition tc 
duction. As for cooperation we went to Chicago to find o 
was being proposed. Having found out we returned and no 
definite suggestions to you. You are to make the decision. 


Hillman was interrupted. The call for a vote was 
Unanimously the delegates voted approval. Even thos 
had uttered criticism smilingly assented to the approb: 
But no feeling lingered that an adroit parliamentary meth 
The situation was. 
genuine. Criticism had been invited and the audience felt 4 
an overwhelming reply had been made. The reason was, ho: 
ever, that the officers were wise enough to understand. that d 
ferences of opinion are safe when honestly discussed. Su 
pression, not frank gs eins they believed, es to dissensi 
and bitterness. % 

‘Work remained to be done. Policies on saath fhe: 
future of the organization ‘might depend arose for conside 
tion. Chief among these were the demands for a federati 


Or all the needle trades and for the amalgamation of the 


union of textile workers with the clothing workers, an 
further demand for large scale development of cooperat 
The textile workers are divided by many organizations. 
members of the unions are far fewer, moreover, than the ¥ 
organized. Great pressure was put on the Amalgamat 
Clothing Workers to take charge of the unionization of ti 
great industry. The full federation of all the needle wo 
can come only when the American Federation of Labor 
invited the Amalgamated Clothing Workers to rejoi 
federation or when certain of the other clothing workers 
left the federation. 

Cooperation, moreover, seems to be imminent, 


Rdbade dads 
The clo 
workers are most concerned in developing cooperative ban 
They have consulted with bankers and with experts in 


operation. In fact. the increasing use which this unior 


making of expert assistance was one of the salient, featur 


the convention, fe 
The convention faced feanily, the policies which un 

the resolutions proposed. Perfunctory action was not tale 

The executive officers insisted on ascertaining the mind z 


The con- fr acti 
just, as ie: Fest yi of a convention of nee 
5 ufacturers would oppose a suggestion that profits be 


the strength of ihe organization di- 
rom strict “trade union channels. The radicals de- 
. “consequences ‘of such bourgeois undertak- 
These latter felt that the revolutionary spirit 
Yt endure the withering effects of so prosaic an affair 
ees the Coos was over and all the argu- 


ae ‘len be ey unanimous vote. Co- 
ng the clothing workers accordingly will repre- 
d te intelligence of the rank and file as well 
z ‘This is a great advantage i in the up- 

of an industrial democracy. Bua te 
as it with other questions. The convention after 
disc ree went on | record i in favor of Oe 


the convention 

en eee apical more regular by 
resolution which demanded that the losses due to 
yment be borne by the industry and not by the workers. 

eal aan e the caus of the erpanization was shown. ; 


ne hiiestion of stahdarde or | ve actio N 
ea of a the caeley: of Hillman n’s "lee 


legally. Hillman with great courage nonetheless insis 
the convention align itself on this question. So - 
matter of substituting week work for piece work wa 
week work was accepted and with it standards of P 

_ Said the president of the organization : & 


We ernnor Pfcdoe this question. We cannot evade it. 
“tae a stand. The officers must know what is the wi 


vention. For myself I do not think that our union 


ordinary rule of commerce, the principle of the busine 

is to give as little as possible and to take as much as. 

must have a different attitude toward the industry. We m 
responsibility for production. We cannot have sabotage b: 
holding production; we cannot have loafing; we m ha 
eee and we must recognize our responsibility. 


‘This was the stand ae taken. A precedent 


edteoal vuild.¢ “was: ae ee to HS tad 
was made at the convention of the ne 


By Charles Ae Be 


ae 


as 


: a remove the social barriers i in cities and to give 
the poor man, and particularly the foreign-born 


worker an equal opportunity to live and raise his a 


: family according to the most wholesome American 
ae in contentment and ces and i ina detached ‘house 


s ts our western cities. ‘Beedents of city growth be- 
1 fairness, that the poor man with a family is as much 
ed to an opportunity to live in a home neighborhood re- 
2d from flats, apartments, business and other undesirable 
lings as is the dares man, who builds his home in a 
ly restricted tract. es 
| most Cities it has not paid the real estate operator to 
restrictions in his deeds in cheap tracts on which are the 
( lots the poor man and the foreign-born can generally 
uD ed to buy or rent. Hence, we have had our city govern- 
g@s more and more besieged to use the police power in 
rt of the poor man, in order to give him the same kind of 
sifected home districts that the rich man has. ‘The city 
wfore breaks down the social barrier of distinction be- 
n the man with money and the man without it, by es- 
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one A ices of use, which cannot be cage “City 3 
regulations can be changed whenever the neighborho d 
for it, or the good of the city requires it. . 
It is with a good deal of surprise, therefore, that - 
in the March 6 issue of the Survey an article enti 
walled Towns which, while raising this very impor 
tion of removing social barriers, seems devoid of under 
ing of the conditions of living in our western cities whic 


caused the passage of recent zoning regulations. The wr 


very properly calls attention to the serious conditions 


which the industrial worker, and the foreign-born - genera 
are, at present forced to live in eastern and middle-weste 


industrial centers. 


washing such protected home stat pes nonds in large areas their zoning regulations, such as they are. The truth is Hee 
| : ve land is cheap. these western cities intend to forestall the bad conditions of 
At unicipal regulations are also better from the social view- the older communities of the East and have taken methods 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
A SURVEY BY 


sale PACIFIC TEL. & TEL. CO. 


meg CTOBER, IS16, 
[ot b Ne. 502. 
Fa ch dot a ' 
smite Yepresents ten 
15,184 femities West of Willam- 
ete Kiver average 63 persons 


per fami 
‘a a it) femilies se a Will 
mette River average rsoM 
Per family. o aire 


A TYPICAL WESTERN CITY 


ch Scattering of the population is typical of most 
western cities. About 80 per cent of the people live in 
detached single family homes. To protect these home 
neighborhoods, and to encourage home ownership, west- 
: ern cities are adopting zone ordinances, setting aside 
wge areas of cheap land for single family dwellings. 


| must be oe in detail fully to get their impor- 


a city such as PPordand, where 86 per cent or more of 
ing buildings are single family homes—I should say 
that much the larger portion of the foreign-born 

1 as of the native population live in these—should we 
on encouraging the up-building of the individual home 
> ownership? We are not yet cursed, as in some 
the preponderance of our people living in tene- 

and we do not want to be. Are the social workers of 
Sy hes to. condemn us ‘oy trying to maintain the 


t backing from the small home owner, and from labor 
neral. They see in it their opportunity of protection 
) having the stables, garages, laundries, etc., of the more 
o-do or the high apartments and flats of the speculator, 
ich cut off light and air, thrust in among them to destroy 
he enjoyment and contentment of their home conditions. 
Opponents of zoning are never the poor man, but rather the 
eal estate speculator who is afraid of having his opportuni- 
ies limited or a few selfish interests who care nothing for 
the protection of the poor man’s home. No greater instru- 
nent of democracy or of fairness in municipal regulation ex- 
ists today than the zoning ordinances now being adopted in 
yur western cities. 
- This view is sustained by the important decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Minnesota on January 23, in 
1 The reasons for sheh regulations have been more fully discussed by 
the author in Zoning in Practice in the National Municipal Review, 
January, 1920. For the experience of a California city see The Compre- 


hensive Zone Ordinance Adopted by Alameda, Calif., by Chas. E. Hewes, 
in the American City, July, 1919, 


versing its previous ndecision. 
court says: 


It must be admitted that owners of land in congest 
of late, through selfish and unworthy motives, put it 
that serious inconvenience and loss results to other landoy 
the neighborhood. In large Cities where the lots for resid 
necessarily be of the minimum size, especially where th 
small means must dwell, it is readily seen that if 2 home is 
on such a lot and thereafter three-story apartments ext 
the lot line are constructed on both sides of the home, i 
unlivable and its value utterly destroyed. Not only that, 
construction of such apartments or other like buildings in a 
of individual homes depreciates very much the values in th 
territory. The loss is not only to the owners, but to the state < 
muncipality by reason of the diminished values, 


The absence of restrictions of use also gives occasion for & 
tion. The occurrences have been common in our large cities 
scrupulous and designing persons securing lots in desirable ee 
tial districts and then passing the word that an apartment or 
objectionable structure is to be erected thereon. In order to | 
themselves against heavy loss and bitter annoyance the ad 
‘owners, or parties interested in property in the neighborhood 
forced to buy the lots so held at exorbitant prices. 
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The well-to-do may in this way be able by financial sacri 
protect their homes against undesirable invasions. But whe 
occurs in territory occupied by people of modest homes and mo 
means, where all they have is represented by the home and 
perhaps, not free of mortgage lien, there is nothing to do bu 
mit to the loss and the injustice. There should be a lawfu 
to forestall such wrongs. Courts have often resorted to th 
sic utere tuo alienum non laedas in administering justice betwe 
propery owners. Why should not the tegielargee also make | 
this rule? , 4 


Another reason is that giving the people a means to cote 
that portion of a city wherein they establish their homes fit 
harmonious surroundings, promotes contentment, induces furth 
efforts to enhance the appearance and value of ‘the home, ‘on 
civic pride, and thus tends to produce a better type of citizen. 


It is time that courts recognize the esthetic as a factor in) W 
Beauty and fitness enhance values in public and private structur 
But it is not sufficient that the building is fit and proper stands 
alone; it should also fit in with surrounding structures to so? 
degree. People are beginning to realize this more than before 2 
are calling for city planning by which the individual homes m 
be segregated not only from industrial and mercantile districts E 
also from the districts devoted to hotels and apartments. The 
in question responds to this call and should be deemed to provi 
for a taking for a public use. 


Zoning is the first fundamental step in any city to es! 
lish a practical basis for constructive city growth. U 
zoning is done, no city planning commission can effecti € 
prove its case as to the necessity for the adoption of a m 
street plan, or properly promote greater economy, conven: 
safety, health and comfort in industrial, business or | 
conditions; or make the city more beautiful and attrac 
Once adopted, we are convinced that a well worked out 
ordinance will guarantee a definite and safe place for i 
trial investment; protect home neighborhoods; stimulate | 
ownership and assure more contented labor conditions 
move much of the suspicion and uncertainty from real € 
while stabilizing property values; afford greater secur: 
mortgage loans and thus encourage building; form a 
basis for assessment; and provide the city for the first | 


schools, and recreation. It brings order out of chaos. 
For the past six years it has been my privilege to make 

ful check of living, working and business condi 

principal cities of the Pacific coast. 

stance, those on Portland, Ore., a typical western 

illuminating: 


ents, Botan 
ing and lodg- 


- houses, clubs 63.12), °2:259 | 5.6 
Is and charit- _ 
e institutions .. 65 3 2 3 1 74 «0.1 
restaurants, Ak 
trades, thea- 
amuse- ie ) 
aes Ot (e std SO 19) ote 9 30% 2,483. 6.2 
ildings, ¥f. i ee xf 
docks, at “a 
t hes, missions 393 20 4 45 1 *.-421 9 
ale ages, an, oe 
saan 161 Ree 168° “4 
Beane Ags0S LO SS) BS 8 7) 14 A554 4.4 
: g S735 "547 674 226 68 38. 57 39,610 100 
ent of Bain 97. 4 1.7 0.5 0.16 0.10 0.14 100 


‘his is a count of buildings, not of rooms. For example, 
re building might contain a large number of independent 
apartments, flats or both, but is counted as one building only. 


ll buildings in. the city, but are typical of them. In 
g areas not yet ‘mapped we found there were approxi- 
ten thousand more buildings, nearly all of which are 
mily dwellings less than two and one-half stories in 
The total proportion of single family dwellings to 
uildings is therefore probably nearer 86 per cent, and 
ler items less in proportion. 

ere is a common misconception of zoning which we have 
itend with in all cities at first, and that is that the dis- 
for one or another type of dwellings are great zones or 
in which we shut out all convenient adjoining locations 
partments, stores or industries. 
rtland, Alameda and other recent zone ordinances of 
st there are no single family dwelling districts without 
all business or apartment house center located within a 
ile or a few blocks at least, convenient for everybody. 
one-third of Portland, near the business and industrial 
s, has been set aside to permit apartments as well as 


a half people, within walking distance of most of the 
ess and work in the city (Portland has now an esti- 
@d population of 320,000). » 
7e have suffered somewhat in the ‘West from the fact that 

n of the discussion on zoning and city planning is in terms 
2w York conditions only and without a clear understand- 
of the better housing situation existing in almost all of 
Hmaller cities of the country, and particularly in the west- 
Wcities. Surely no sane social worker can urge our en- 
'@aging more tenements as a substitute for the existing small 
hed home conditions. 
Ge have proved out here, to our own satisfaction at lee: 
when the flat and apartment invade home-owners’ dis- 
iy they tend to discourage the building of further: single 
y homes within a block or two of where they locate. If 
‘§iand apartments are allowed to scatter out through every 
of the residence districts, home building and home owner- 
is discouraged in all of those blocks. We know that be- 
n°50 and 75 per cent of all the people in Portland live 
‘tle detached homes, which before the war averaged prob- 
from $500 to $2,000 in cost for land and improvements. 
rents are cheaper here for detached houses than for flats 

artments. There are practically no tenements in Port- 
| What can eastern cities show to compare with this as 


ry Story. Total Total a 
is, 32,651 82.4 


e figures, taken from the insurance maps, do not in- 


As a matter of fact, in. 


family homes, enough room in fact to house a million | 
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SECTION OF THE PORTLAND PLAN — 
A main traffic street with its store and apartment h 
zones passing through a section of one-story s 
family detached homes. Another parallel traffic arte 
with similar business and apartment house centers, 1s 
planned a few blocks to the north and again to the south. — 


an ideal condition of healthful homes? Is there any 
Americanization power than the single family home, 
it not our duty to foster such homes and home building 
as, we can, while giving every reasonable preg ‘to 
who have to live otherwise. 
Not only in the West but also in most American ci 
cepting New York, San Francisco and possibly Chicago 
to 90 per cent of all buildings are used as single family | dy 
ings. This is the measure of the home and home owners 
the dweller is the backbone of our nation, whom from 
point of view, economic, social or moral, we believe it our r 
imperative duty to foster and protect. May we always) a 


oO 


“4 


make! ! 


In a suburban city such as Berkeley, Calif., I found by z acti 
count over 90 per cent of all buildings to be single fam 
dwellings, with almost the same proportion in Alameda. | 


these great numbers of blocks of home owners from the i pee: 
sion of flats-and apartments, as well as from business and in: 
dustrial buildings. We need some flats and apartments, but 
not scattered through every block of the city to discourage 
and make less desirable the home of the most important social _ 
unit, which is a single family, living and developing by itself. f 

Once a block of homes is invaded by flats and apartments, 
few new single family dwellings ever go in afterwards. It 
is marked for change, and the land adjoining is forever after 
held on a speculative basis in the hope that it may all become 
commercially remunerative, generally without thought of the 
great majority of adjoining owners who have invested for a 
home and home neighborhood only. A prospective buyer will 


like one, hig Mee nine times out of ten, wee 


Ge es eas the oe will sgn be of the 


ae ane is anvavenue) 
Portland zone oudinehee is to o Coa. upon in the fall 
ee believe it is one of the best instruments yet per- 


ose to industry. About two-thirds of the city will be 
ler this ordinance to single family dwellings, not more 
d one-half stories in height, and which may not 
pan 40 per cent in area of the lot on a nat 


caip icin’ in and aa: Le manent 
e claims that this is a perfect solution, but it cer- 


ne of preventive regulation presented so far. ‘The 
these districts were only established after clear 
he whole matter ae prorat. owners and neigh- 


ation | ee single family~ neighborhoods can once 
agreed upon some of the overhead costs of home 


home ownership can be cut down, such as needless i 
width of street paving. In Portland it was found 


d idea of streets had prevailed in trying to make 


ae which as ek residential. In May, 1919, 
nd City Council cut down to 20 feet the width of 


saving of $125 per fifty-foot lot and) cutting down 

of a home that amount. Not only had many people 

- pavi 1g, but ‘at a very considerable number had actually 
eir homes after the paving went in, as they could not 
> street improvement assessments. With the zoning 
da man with a family can now feel that his children are 
and on a quiet street. About every fifth or sixth street 


Ce. must Be flexible, not rigid, ae reasonably easy of 
dment. If a zoning ordinance were rigid, permanently 
fixed in boundaries, it would not be a good thing for a city. 
But with a reasonable method of amendment and with the 
understanding that the ordinance will be modified from year 
to year to take care of the expansion of business, apartment and 
industrial districts in parts of the city needing such expansion, 
zoning is the only method so far devised for reclaiming cities 


the protection E He home of an poor man, that 

for judging what is being done in the West as i, 
same class. If zoning in eastern states does equally 
the protection of industry there is also no reason 
should be condemned. We want the help and sympa 
social workers in tackling the problems that confront | 
we also think that we are entitled to their. forbearance 
cism until they have fully studied conditions as they a 
exist in western cities. MEE we ‘not count on Ura 
future? 


The Issue. Restated 4 


ITH the greater part of Mr. Cheney’s article 

student of existing housing conditions in 

cities, whether east or west, will find fault 

deed, it is as excellent a short presentation 
case for zoning as could be desired. The tendency to w. 

in my article Unwalled Towns, I pointed as a dan 


American democracy, is not implied in zoning as such ¢ 
in legal restrictions on builders but in discrimination, the 3e 


ting aside of different residential areas within a com: 
for different social groups. Mr. Cheney seems to forget 1 
essential difference between private and public restriction. 7 
former is a voluntary act of individuals or associations 


( 


their own protection; the latter, as soon as it departs from 


classification of use districts and attempts to classify a of 


ber of home districts, becomes the employing of public po 


for the purpose of protecting sectional interests. But the, cit 


government is supposed to represent the interests of all 
people, and no other. 


The discrimination of which I peeannete is not, of cours, 


always conscious, Let me cite the example of my own tov 
Yonkers, N. Y. Here, under a proposed zone plan whi 


"in all probability will ie adopted with, perhaps, minor mod 
fications, a denser use of land is permitted on an entirely ur 
developed woodland area than on the adjoining built-up ho 


district, and this in spite of the fact that the area under que 
tion has recently changed hands at an extremely low figui 


and that there is enough land in Yonkers suitable for hom: 
building to house twice its present population under the max: 


mum restrictions imposed under the plan as to proportion 


lot covered. Such discriminations invariably creep in, 
where the plan is made with the best intentions; and 
usually have this in common that the districts selected 


the most stringent restrictions are not those of lowest la 


values where a large unoccupied lot area imposes the 
hardship upon the owner, but those already occupied by 
most expensive type of residence. Thus, the more diff 
tiated the zoning regulations applied to residential are 
more likely are they to legislate a majority of citizens 
the best located parts of the city. iS 
Mr. Cheney himself, in an article in the Architec 


Engineer of California for March, 1919, advocated the st 


ting aside (in Portland) of large areas where not more 


50 per cent of any lot may be built upon—not necess: z 


where the land is cheapest and will bear such restrictio 
easiest, but apparently where there is already in existe 


superior type of development. This trend is evidenced al 


by his never? of a as ensuring ‘ 


ks on one side of © 
ides of the street.” 


AGE 


hn Thlder, executive secretary of Hoon Philadelphia ous 


Cheueys, 


rently your assumptions are 


that the “multiple dwelling, flat, epaenent or hotel” is 
wbited exclusively by the proletariat or the middle class’ ioe 
irance you deplore, and that the “detached houses” (the 
_ regulation you quote does not specify a ‘‘ detached” house, 
we shall let that go) are inhabited only by the wealthy. In 
phia it is the expensive apartment house that causes us 
Before the war our operative builders erected thousands of 
ily houses each year for the wage-earners. 
nd, that the multiple dwelling, etc., is cheaper to build - than 
It isn’t. The cost per room in a properly constructed 
dwelling, one that provides light, air, sanitation, privacy 


aes writes: : 
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constructed in Manhattan is because of the land cost. And 
due to the way Manhattan has been permitted to develop. 
Hethlehem, Pa., the cottage is, land included, the cheaper. Con- 

ly, a zoning ordinance which excludes multiple dwellings 
‘icts now occupied by single-family houses or now unde- 
oes not make for class distinctions. What it does is to 
jent a change in the character of the neighborhood known as 
ghting,” which makes that neighborhood less desirable for 
, rich or poor, who desires a home. 


ve omitted mention, except in quoting the zoning a lidad 
ding houses, lodging houses and hotels, for, though you ap- 
would have them scattered through residence districts, I 
lieve that was your conscious intent. Boarding houses— 
delphia law defines a boarding house or rooming house 
here five or more persons are lodged for hire or otherwise— 
ynsidered on the border line, for their population is fairly 
compared with that of apartment houses. But lodging 
d hotels, while they might be forced into a cheek by jowl 


the democracy of a residence neighborhood. 


looks as ‘though I had lost my case completely. How- 
only concede that the zoning regulation quoted in my 
was not happily. chosen to illustrate the point made, 
that certain zoning regulations, especially in the West, 


ocated parts of the city, and more particularly to segre- 
‘the foreign-born. For further illustration, let us dig 
o the special Portland issue of the Hechter and En- 
r of California which has already been mentioned. In 
city commissioner of Portland mentions the deprecia- 
of Portland homes (46 per cent of which were occupied. 
b eir owners in 1910) by an influx of foreigners as a 
n for the zoning plan. Mr. Cheney, in the same issue, 


areas as ‘“‘ down-and-outers ” and expresses the belief that 
oning plan will keep them out of the city. The point 
ently made by him, however, which I should have singled 
or criticism, is that “in each section of the city the build- 
.megulations should be adapted to the special requirements 
‘Bat section.” What can such “ special” requirements be, 
Mis they are class requirements? And the regulations to 
them, what can they conceivably be but regulations to 
i the sess differences permanent? He holds, then, what 

sider an undemocratic idea—that the city government 
vary its building requirements for each section in. ac- 
nce with what it considers the domestic needs of differ- 
rts of the population. 

question of keeping out hotels, lodging houses, and the 
oes not come in at all in this argument; we are here deal- 
4 is with Bones. In the article printed above, Mr. Cheney 


h ei and zoning experts often appeal to their clients, that | 0 
2,500. Sreal Be ee 


Other — 


-yalues are meaningless unless they imply this impor 


tection from fire, is greater than that in’a properly con- 


d t le-family dwelli Th ttage 
Ny eee ca ate aioe, ue ke block of houses is invaded by flats and apartments, 


single: family dwellings ever go in afterwards. ye 


ee him that it does not necessarily aie 2 the d 


yin order to promote the mixing of classes, would pe reels: if habit shes na occupiers of es Gal diet 


| a tendency to legislate a majority of citizens out of the. 


on their part, and possibly bad business also; but $0 or 


Eto. the inhabitants of slum dwellings in or near indus- | 


et be 


Dee sce ae 


(22, 


ids mention of the argument ae which Bie planners 


tect ica from ‘ piienesble neighbors.” te ‘Se 
arguments adduced to show that zoning protects | 


ment in the determination of values. No height | restriction, 
street width or ve lot area will prevent pace fro 


same time to keep out Negroes, ladtnese Acmestananen 
ever race most jars on the natives. And the expedi 
keeps out the undesirables, whoever they may be’ in 
ticular case, is that so eulogistically described by Mr. 
as giving each section the regulations adapted to 
requirements.” Otherwise why, with so strong a case as he 
makes out for housing 1 in single family houses, doe 
cate the setting apart in Portland of an area sufficic 
a million and a half people in apartments (the pi 
lation of the city is 320,000) when admittedly there 
cheap land to house them otherwise? — (He adds: “ 


Mr. Ihlder is, of course, right when he says, 
communication which I have not space to rep: a 
zoning does not “prevent” depreciation; and I entire 


zoning mone Ghibeke deprecia 0. 


he says, ‘that “ latior 
I t 


ing out of ee districts” other rare 


: fy also ve 
argues from the experience of Philadelphia and 
that housing in apartments is not necessarily ¢ 
housing in single family houses. But the fact r 
our foreign-born citizens on the whole prefer to build 
ments, finding it easier to pay for them out of the - 
secured by subletting part of the house. It may be 
such apartments are permitted at all, their segregation - 
certain areas cuts the foreign-born out of American 
neighborhoods as effectively as if they were prohibited 
living there. In other words, the problem of ae 


reach of all classes can not be solved by ‘ties ‘soeteaaee oe : 
apartment house areas but only by prohibiting the co 
tion of such buildings, 

Again, Mr. Ihlder says: “‘ In the poorest dishees of Phila. 
delphia suburbs the majority of the houses inhabited by Whe? 


in cities like ie inatiel a: Ill., the majority of wage-earners’ 
houses occupy much less than 50 per cent of the lot, except — 
perhaps in crowded down-town areas.” Of course, conditions 
in this respect vary greatly and are, perhaps, most favorable 
in the West. They do not, however, prove, as both Mr. — 
Cheney and Mr. Ihlder seem to assume, that the legal re- 
striction of lot occupancy for part of the city area to such k 
maximum makes for social homogeneity but, on the contrary, — i 
that the permission of a larger proportion of lot occupancy in 
part of the city unnecessarily promotes class segregation. And 
that is all I have ever contended. a 

BruNo LASKER. = 


in the survey and’ ha of Ectholi social work 
hdiocese of New York which was begun in August, 
d completed in February, 1920, under the inspira- 
direction of Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes. The in- 
been justified by the event, for in all the age-long 
of Catholic charities and social work no analysis of 
field has ever been attempted. 

informed people are aware, the New York archdio- 
ains social service institutions and organizations on 
ed scale. The problems presented are varied and 
os whole ee is run from the bewildering prob- 


tte Becky. Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess, Ulster, 
Orange and Rockland. The total Catholic popu- 
mbers about 2,000,000. The measurement of the 
|_aspects of Catholic social work shows that there are 


535 a clubs; 100 active Reatcientes of ve St. 
e Paul Society; 30 auxiliaries of ‘the Ladies of 
and 43 parish visitors. ‘The record further shows 
re than twenty million dollars is invested in activities 
re of children, the sick, the aged, and for recreation 
d pro ective work. The annual expenditure, excluding in- 
charges and depreciation, exceeds six and one-half mil- 
lars. The measurement of service shows that 42,022 
were cared for during the last year. Of these chil- 
7 were cared for in free homes and boarding homes. 
» were 44,630 persons treated in hospitals. ‘There is 
ion for the care of 2,100 delinquent boys and girls, and 


eople were cared for on the average throughout the year. 
\bout 1,000 girls were provided for in boarding clubs; about 
,000 ae were in active boys’ clubs. The agencies of relief 


years of zealous work by devoted men and women in 
oe: orders, the clergy and the laity. As each need 
1s arisen, agencies have developed to meet it. Men and 
omen of vision have seen impending needs and have roused 
the community to help to meet them. “The development has 
‘been without a definite plan. Each agency has followed its 
_ own program without careful coordination with the programs 
of other agencies in the same field, or with. the institutions and 
agencies as a whole. This was but natural in times of ex- 
panding needs and zealous attempts to solve the immediate 
-and most pressing problems. Moreover, there were few \ex- 
amples of centralized coordination and control of any kind’ of 
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(MILY WELFARE: SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


the ten divisional investigations, and a summary of 


zation; a secretary for charities, as the executive dire 


-and information bureau; 


These vast and varied activities have been developed through 


EDWARD ' T. DEt 


agency. The era of enone had not yet nan z, 
a time when “ pity gave ere charity began,” at least 
scientific social work began. The recognition of the 
was the prompting of the survey. The time had come, in| 
opinion of the diocesan authorities, when the proper fon 
ing of the whole service should be considered and plans ‘¢ 
unified coordinated action should be worked. out. As sta 
in the brief summary of the survey: 

These works have for the most part developemh independent 
each other and of any central authority. Policies and rule 
been formulated without reference to the policies of other organ: 
tions in the same field. Thus, ground in between has been | 
covered and excellent methods have been overlooked. Each bi 
has been left to stand on its own feet and to fight misnide ee 
and prejudice. 


The survey made a detailed study of each of the i 
tions and activities and presented a comprehensive repor 
more than 200,000 words, comprehending a detailed 
ment of each institution and activity, a summary of. 


findings and recommendations. The outstanding resul a8 
the recommendation for a central organization to be 
nated as the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
York. The plan outlined provides for an executive c 
and advisory council to the archbishop, who heads the 


the new organization, and six divisions, the Division of | 
lief, Children, General Administration, Health, Protect 
Care and Social Action. The attached chart shows at a gla 
the scheme of organization proposed. 3 
The important features in the different divisions a: 
coordination of relief-giving agencies; the creation of 
tral clearing bureau for all dependent children, and 
ordination of all child-caring work; the creation of a resé 
the coordination of the ho 
the raising of hospital standards and the promotion o 
valescent and maternity hospitals; the advancement of 
tective care of delinquent persons over 16 years of : 
adequate parole and after-care system for delinquent boys) 
girls; the creation of county agents for the up-state coum 
and the promotion of recreational facilities, and of tr 
boy scouts and girl scouts; the development of workin 
and working boys’ homes. As outlined by the directo 
organization is expected to bring about the following 


It will rearrange and coordinate the functions of various ac 
in order that they may serve more people and serve them bette 
It will point out weaknesses in existing organizations, a’ 
overcome them by supplementing their resources, giving 
advice and encouraging higher standards. 


It will promote the extension or establishment of agencies 
fields where Catholic interests are at present neglected. 
It will present reports of their work to the general pu 
represent them at conferences. 
It will serve, while leaving special works Stigannons 
Catholic charities. 


That the survey is not an academic report to be cor 
without definite action has been evidenced by events 
presentation. Almost immediately aac Boe 
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Velf to a study of the document and on March 10 gave 
d ipproval in the following letter: 

dis brief summary of the Diocesan Charities Survey is presented 
“reverend clergy and laity of the archdiocese, with the hope 
all may be apprised of our Catholic activity, agencies, and 
the field of charity. As archbishop I am gratified with 
lt and inspired to greater zeal. I pray that the clergy and 
ful will be equally enthused. p 

achinery was immediately set in motion and funds were 
on a permanent basis to carry the proposed plan into 
tion. Jouw A, Lapp. 


4° TER two and a half centuries North Carolina is getting 
‘Musy with her problems of social well-being. Within the 
four years we have enacted 35 public welfare laws, cover- 
‘yy wide range of social concerns. In one or two particu- 
we lead the Union: for instance, in our state-wide sys- 
iof mandatory county juvenile courts and welfare boards 
in our free dental clinics for school children. Nor have 
Gopped with mere legislation. We have been erecting pub- 
Selfare machinery, state and county, and our newly cre- 
@public welfare officials already number more than 600. 
are county welfare superintendents, county welfare board 
Hers, juvenile court judges, juvenile court attaches, 
“y public health boards, county. school supervisors, town 
M@county public health officers and public health nurses, 
‘fy Y. M. C. A. secretaries and so on. 
M-eady multiform social needs of urgent sort are being 
ered. We need to keep wayward boys and girls out of 
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our jails. We need to take the children, the epile 
the insane, out of our county homes. We need juver 
tention homes in every county. We need greatly inc ased 
provision for the 7,500 feebleminded children of the sta 
The Jackson Training School needs to be greatly en 
We need at least three more reform schools for wayward b 
and girls, one for Negro children, and two more for w. 
children. We need to plan for the Tiny Tims of the s 
far beyond the capacity of the Babbington Home in Gas 
county. We need county or county-group hospitals, dispe 
saries, and clinics, and they need to be built, equipped, 
staffed for service within the next few years. We need 1 
—not 23—county health departments. We need pub 
health nurses—at least one to start with in each county, and 
more as rapidly as they can be found and salaried. We need 
to develop our child-placing agencies. Our jails and chain- 
gang camps need to be emptied of convicted misdemeanants 
and a state farm established for them upon the Indiana plan. — 
We need organized community life in our country regions. 
We need wholesome social recreations in the countryside, and _ 
these needs call for community organizers and Red Crosshome _| 
service secretaries. : en 

We need trained social workers in North Carolina. We 
need them in multiplied hundreds. They should have a com- ~ 
prehensive grasp of social subjects, and competent skill in 
handling social situations. We need public health courses in 
schools of every grade and sort, and such instruction ought _ 
to be mandatory in all schools receiving state aid. We need 
a great social science school at the university, and a great sum- 
mer term devoted to public welfare instruction for our pub- 
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Is our wealth, as a matter of face equal to the necessi- 
ee weil well-being i in North Carolina? 

e answer is Yes, and that is the only answer. North 
is not a poverty-stricken state, as we have long been 
tomed to think, but a billionaire state, as we have sud- 
covered almost overnight—a billionaire state not 
the wealth accumulated but a billionaire state in 
one created. - Look at the volume of primary 
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400,000,000 
150,000,000 


mye Tain ge Ee CRs BURRCy Cee ce $1,395,000,000: 


[ is” conservatively figured out of the reports of the 
ensus of Manufacturers, the Bureau of Internal 
| the Bureau of Crop Estimates. It understates 
verstates the amazing total of primary wealth 
rth Carolina in a single year—the year 1919. 
this state we create a greater volume of wealth 
been willing to put on our tax books in 250 
s—more by a full hundred million dollars. In 1912 the 
au estimated the true wealth of North Caro- 
- two billion dollars. Our tax revaluation officials are 
ring that it approaches five billion dollars. 
are rich in North Carolina, as riches are counted 
nd other southern states. For instance, we have $166,- 
( nvested in Liberty bonds and war stamps; and the 
est money that comes into North Carolina year by year 
out ¢ ‘the federal treasury is nearly equal to the total cost of 
nr state government at present. We have $100,000,000 in 
ings in banks of all sorts—which is nearly a five-fold in- 


int we Rane been pllae to invest in church properties 
t a id a half centuries. It is more than twice the value 

school properties of every sort in North Carolina. We 
nough to pay $101,000,000 in federal taxes alone 
ear. A bare handful of our people in 1917— 
C00 of our two and a half million—paid more money 
. federal Treasury as taxes on personal incomes and 
S pr alone than all the tax payers of the state paid — 
state treasury in taxes on real and personal property. 


es may be tiresome, but these are immensely signifi- 
Chey make us understand for the first time in our his- | 
at North Carolina is a rich state. No competently in- 
‘rson can ever again call us a poverty-stricken peo- 
“he simple fact is that we are rich—rich enough to do 
ing that we really want to do, rich enough to realize 
ream of social progress that any mortal has dared to’ 
1 North Carolina. We have the wealth. The ques- 
have we the willingness to convert our wealth into 
elfare and well-being? Our problem is the conversion of 
nto weal, wealth into commonwealth, and common- 
nto common weal. Private wealth ought to be rightly 
ited to community welfare and well-being. It ought to be 
ree and willing servant of the common good. And it 
us be so, else we shall witness progress and poverty, mag- 


~ Social progress is related to material prosperity. It is easy, 
of course, to have material wealth without social progress, but 
it is not easy to have social progress without material wealth. 
It is so difficult indeed that it is well nigh impossible. It has 


oe the last ten year we have i pte 


What ‘shall we ue wih our amazing stores. 
wealth? Are we to be ennobled. by it or 0a enc 
Shall we wear our riches as a crown of wisdom, in 

fine phrase, or as a badge of selfish folly and sh 
we swallow down our riches, as. Zophar says, onl 
them up again? « Shall we trick ourselves out in h: 

liveries, and let ‘the souls of the children of North Ca 
go naked and ashamed? Our main business in North 
lina is not the making of=gold, but the making of m 
are finer than gold, and the making of ‘women that a 
the King’s daughters, all glorious lites’ E bi Bran 0? 


Restoring an Exchange 


‘es November, McCoy Hall, the’ building whic 
the Baltimore Alliance of Charitable and Social A 
was completely destroyed by fire, and the records of 
fourteen social agencies of the Alliance were lost. ‘OQ; 
“most serious results of the fire was the total loss of t 
dential Exchange. The Exchange was organized 
ago by the Family Welfare Association, and to the date 
fire 232,000 families had been registered there by th 
Agencies in Baltimore. Such a loss seemed irreparabl 
Early in December, however, the question of rema 
Exchange was taken up by the Family Welfare Associ 
At first the task seemed hopeless, for the records of so: ne: 
the principal registering agencies, such as the Children’ / 
Society, the Babies Milk Fund Association and the 
Welfare Association itself, with the exception of the cu 
histories which were in the district offices, were non-¢ 
We realized, nevertheless, that there were many other r 
ing organizations not housed in McCoy Hall’ whose 
were still intact, and from whose face sheets identification 
could be made. It was simply a huge clerical job of re 
record after record and filling out blanks with the ne 
information for the Exchange. : 
‘These societies were communicated sath and wither 
tion were eager to cooperate with us; the Hebrew societi 
volunteering to undertake the extra work of making th 
from their records. Others were too busy or too short-h; 
to do the work themselves but were glad to make plac 
their offices for additional clerks. Groups of volunteer 
organized and were sent to the different offices, and bla 
form was provided which could be filled out by hand w 
necessary information, which was later copied on the 
nent card. Ifa volunteer could use the typewriter, the p 
nent Exchange card was made immediately. The 
“histories covering the year 1918-19 were first taken. — 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Social Service Department, fo 
ample, in all clinics the active cases in the care of the 
Service Department have been re-registered with the Excham 
Groups of volunteers are at present working with the Pris 
Aid Association, the Supervisors of City Charities, the 
Service of the Red Cross, and the Society to Protect Chi 
from Cruelty and Immorality. The Family Welfar 
ciation has been able to replace some of its old record 
old statistical cards. Using these cards as memoranda, t ch 
trict secretaries have been dictating case summaries robs 
families (no longer active cases) who are well known : 
different workers. These families will, of course, be 
tered with the Exchange. We hope gradually to re- 
all cases dating from 1915. The work, which was not b 
until January I, 1920, has progressed with surprising rap 
On April 1 there were 15,879 cards in the wy 
has been installed on the Russell Index System. 
. . ae P; B 


laturalization foe dure 


ESENT methods of naturalization have been under fire 
late from more than one quarter. ‘The resolutions 
joted on this topic at a recent conference of the Inter-Racial 
have already been quoted. [See the Survey for April 


re Sokolowski, Polish attaché in charge of the work for 


ts in New York, and representatives of the Italian 


ent have complained repeatedly that, owing to the red i 


onnected with the present procedure, notaries are able 
lect from applicants for citizenship disproportionately 
sums for making out their applications for them and 

m Seouale rae naturalization offices are under- 


na Plone: waiting Hse for Perl Hon Siesta 
the courts are ie to be ery months behind i in their 


’ Ce t 
of the TO nites Meutbor koe Hass of New York, 
as the result of an investigation made, the existing 
ry for dealing with application for citizenship i is found 
lly inadequate: ; 


New York headquarters which cares for about Sac ftth of 


ralization of the whole country, has a staff consisting of — 


ty-three examiners and twelve clerks. These thirty-five 


addition to answering more than sixty thousand written : 
ast number of verbal inquiries annually, are obliged to in- 


approximately fifty thousand actual applications. for nat- 

on a year. 

> number of interviews is increased to one hundred and 
lousand. Furthermore, a representative of the bureau is al- 
endance at court hearings to hold the final examination 
plicants and witnesses. 
P - year to be conducted by thirty-five employes. 


le greatest delays, however, occur in the Bete alieation 


themselves. Applicants frequently are held for hours, 
0 be told in the end that they must return some other 


The waiting rooms are overcrowded. ‘The resulting 


of the applicant is often one of resentment. ‘The 
xamination, after arduous preparation for it, is often 


n law is certainly not heightened by it. 
New York settlement workers who have made this 
y feel that the educational task evolving so largely upon 
of instructing applicants for citizenship in the required 
edge of English and of the Constitution should at least be 
beled by the government in an efficient service of examina- 
fyhen the applicant is ready to undergo it. A large amount 
‘> fees paid for naturalization every year is paid into the 
States Treasury instead of being made available for 
provement of this service. A bill now before Congress 
£1275) would empower members of the Naturalization 
u of the Department of Labor to execute declarations of 
on and petitions for naturalization, thus eliminating the 
ty of appearing before the clerk of a naturalization court 
e ensuing delay. The bill also does away with the obli- 
» to have two character witnesses present at the examina- 
in obligation which not only adds to the demands on the 
js time but often means considerable cost to the applicant. 
ther measure that has been suggested to get rid of the 
¢ congestion of the naturalization courts (see Jewish 
tration Bulletin for February) is the establishment of 
courts for naturalization. 
wias been urged also that this congestion to some extent 
® to excessive zeal.on the part of certain societies and 
Hs to add to American citizenship, a zeal which sometimes 
® in premature bestowal of citizenship upon persons net 


, 


Since each applicant must furnish two wit-. 


Three hundred thousand examina-) 


and superficial that the respect of the foreign-born for 


onorty motives. The antagonism of certain gar 
“ana also is held by some to be an te: 


up es the Ter Racal Council as sens pernicious 
the consequences do not follow as necessarily as the Cou 
seems to think). They say: . 
“The. significance of this decision, made for patriotic re 
not fully realized until consideration is given to the fa 
ilar decisions in other mining states, as Colorado, for exa’ 
two-thirds of the United Mine Workers are foreign-born 
more than anything else to swell the membership lists 
., and similar labor organizations that have no such 


‘It is a dodging of Americanization duties by native 
and ignores the fact that much of America’s labor i 


drawn from abroad, 40 per cent of which has always gone 
the job has been done. Incidentally, such practices pos one 


— lation and neg citizenship on a basis where ple 
‘have play. 


The unions, in reply, may claim, of course, ( 
join a union merely to benefit from its protectio 


ae ga tna a to Beis in beuiding uP ne 


cal Petes and mail status. 


One eaibenaee s Exper 


One nice day, I received a postal card, on | which there 


\ very nicely written, the following: | 
The court is of the opinion | that i in order to be able 


woneeele ith it and with the history of the United State 
fore, if you will, on 


These are the words, or, at least, ae to the words, 
kept me in constant fear and trembling, for two months. 


imagine! You have to know the great and much-hear 


tory of the United States, the Constitution of the Unite 
with all its amendments, from the first to the most imp. 

the eighteenth—on prohibition. You must know the th 

or fourteenth president of the United States and answer 1 
out any delay or forethought. You must know everythin 
anything that an examiner can think of asking and 
Almighty Court can demand of you. There is only one 


ke 


You must study Bryce, Montgomery, the Constitution of the 


United States. _ Books, books! Just study! Gosh! In- 


‘year was the Tea Party? When were the first articles 


Confederation signed? Who was the most famous general 
the Mexican War? So I worked hard for two months. 

On the last day I happened to think of a scheme! Why no 
tear a page of chronology out of the book and take it with 
me to the examination room? One might get a chance to loo 
into it, in the meantime. ‘Two long months of study” and a 
feeling that you are doing a very important and ‘necessary 
work—and the shame of not passing! mK 

With these thoughts and with a page of chronology torn out 
of the American history in my pocket, I took the elevator to 
the seventh floor, where a big sign read, The United States 


Chief Examiner and, under that, Naturalization Bureau. A 


small room in which about twenty men were gathered—every- 
one anxious and nervous. Each one wants to finish first, and 
occasionally glances into his little booklet to recall a few dates 
in American history. A couple of Polish men, with their hats 


to every question aed: ie ae very 3 tle of the ques- Pi 
I hp Col tipe. 


until they-are shifted over to another one, saying, 

take care of him.” In the adjoining room, witnesses are filling 

ut blanks. Through the door of the other side, several men, 

earing old, torn office coats, with penholders behind their 

, are seen running back and forth and resembling clerks 

provincial court in Russia. 

And, behind this door, one expects to see the Almighty 

ft: had 1s supposed to examine and tell you whether you 

ntally and morally fit to become a citizen of the Great 

ic. But, then, it’s your turn and you are greeted with, 

“Mister,” and a finger pointed at you and you go, not 

‘where, to the danger of an examination! Oh! What 

The fellow in that old office coat is the Almighty 

0, he’s the one to pass upon you! You take a chair 

n, without waiting for an invitation, because you won’t 
OR And here goes ! 


o is the mayor of your town? _ 

Mr Blodgett. 

urt: Oh, no, somebody else was Reema a few months ago. 

‘m sorry, but I have not been very much interested in local 
as last few months, being busy in Boston and New York. 


Yho is governor of Massachusetts? 

. Coolidge. 

. o was the President a the time of the Civil War? 
Abraham Lincoln. (Mental reservation: Gee! It’s easy! I 
jose the worst is yet to: come. ) 
urt: All right, Mister, you’re through. You will be notified when 


nation! You go through the first room, then the 
and into the elevator, take out the page of the book, 
our packet and tear it into pieces, and say; “Why did 


‘it Is to become an American!” A Portas Cirizen, 


. he American Fellowship, Inc. It is to be a se 
of all who are interested in making the community “ 

sive, homogeneous.” ‘The different racial groups in the tity) 
rough their leaders, under its working plans will be active 
ticipants in the threefold effort of making general a know- 
dge of the English language, of promoting naturalization and 
conscientious citizenship, of raising the standard of living for 
Ng to the accepted American minimum. With these ends in 
iew, the directors maintain a bureau of their own which helps 
immigrants to bring their families to America, urges them to 
own their homes, gives information, legal advice and sympa- 
‘thetic personal service in the adjustment of domestic difficul- 


_ More far-reaching will’ be the results of their cooperation 
with existing Americanization agencies to the end that their 
separate activities may be more effective and their joint effort 
more directed towards common ends. ‘This cooperation is 

along nine distinct lines: with the city Board of Education 
and the State Department of Education, to increase attendance 
-at night schools and the use of the public libraries, to conduct 


One of them was chewing 


tion worker on the East Side. 


with all gprs had agencies, to interpr 
standards and ideals, especially to improve hom 
and to improve standards of health and housing; wi 
trial enterprises, to improve the financial security 
grants by encouraging saving and ‘sound invest 
labor organizations, to interpret industrial cond: 
ideals; with racial societies, to win the confidence of t 
arrived i in American institutions and social agencies anc 
recognition for the foreign-born i in the life of the co: 
with the churches; with women’s clubs ; with patr 
fraternal societies. 

In assembling data regarding Buffalo’ 'S ieician chen 
tion, George Lisler, field director of the fellowship, wi 
aided by a fine piece of work which is being carried 
by the immigrant education division of the State De 
of Education which is preparing an extract of statis’ 
the federal census returns for all foreign-born residen 
state of New York, information which will thus, 


delay, be available fee the guidance of Americanization 
‘in the state. 


The fellowship also intends to survey the social cente 
other educational and recreational activities of Buffalo 
a view to discovering whether they are adequate to meet 
needs of the foreign-born or in what they are lackin 
program is cordially endorsed by Franklin K. Lane, f 
secretary of the interior, and P. Gee federal commis si 
of education. . 


Jewish Farmers 


T HE most. dificult problem for the Jewish Agricas 


Aid Society, according to its annual report recently ; 
lished (174 Second ave., New York city), is the ie 
the proper farm for the proper man: = 


The majority of our applicants have but the haziest idea of 
farming comprehends. ‘To them it is an ideal. They crave 
opportunity of outdoor life, away from the turmoil of the bi 


with its cares and worries and its responsibilities, but they 


see the side of farming that is not so rosy. 
The society’s function is that of polictee ee without 


| couraging them, and to find for each applicant the farm 


is best suited to his particular needs. The sharp rise ii 

values during the past year has made it harder than e 
find properties at a price permitting a livelihood fror 

fide farming. The majority of applicants are not city f 
but persons of small means, only 12 per cent of whom h 
than $1,000 to invest and 17 per cent over $3,000. 


Americanizing by Starvati 
ees a new ruling by Commissioner of Licens 
christ, in New York city, peddlers’ licenses are to 

in the future only to citizens of the United States. A pr 
behalf of some two hundred Jewish peddlers, all of the 
men and dependent on street trading for their livelihoo 
under this ruling, would be deprived of the renewal 
license, has been made by Harry Schlacht, an Americai 
It has repeatedly been sug; 
that the number of licensed street vendors in New York— 
probably also in other cities—is too large and that b 
education, industrial training and distribution of immi 
their number should gradually be reduced. This, ho 
cannot without severe hardship be accomplished if r 
old to learn a new occupation, are deprived of their 
It is one of those actions which make the word Ane 
tion loathed by the foreian bern: 


ST when the world thinks that some better way of doing 
thing has been generally adopted, and that the victory 
rmer bungling and error has been won, we are likely 
1 that no such revolution has takem place at all, and 
what has been regarded as achievement has really been 

ptimism. The latest illustration of this is the juvenile 
‘Despite the twenty-one years that have elapsed since 


by the Illinois legislature in 1899—large areas of the 
still remain without this special method of - befriend- 
ren. The view that the delinquent child is a crimi- 
jto be og eS bsg as an offender against ibe state 


ent of juvenile courts. Its report, just published 


Belden, bureat Mableton No. 65] shows that ap- 
ely 175,000 children’s cases annually come before the 
this country. Of these, 50,000 come before courts 
ted to the handling of children’s cases. In other 
these children associate with adult offenders, are tried 
the usual criminal processes, and do not receive the 
f any special study of their needs or of proper over- 
protection, Of the 2,034 courts reporting, only 321 
cent—had the minimum degree of specialization 
ded by the bureau as essential for juvenile-court organi- 
_namely, separate hearings for children, officially au- 
probation service, and records-of social information. 


the bureau, “that in the majority of jurisdictions in 
uited States, special provision for children coming be- 
e courts has not yet been made.” 


where the regular judicial proceedings have been so 
that they are more humane and effective in dealing 
hildren, the organization is frequently defective. For 
"ple, many courts that have arranged for private hearings 
‘maintain, through fines and punishments, the old atti- 
‘that the offender is a law-breaker rather than a child 
“§:d of protection. Only 145 courts reported special pro- 
I | for mental examination. Of these, many examine only 
en presenting special difficulties or giving evidence of 
mal condition. Physical examinations are made in many 
# only in connection with commitment. Clinics, at the 
pf the study, Were maintained as a part of the court or- 
‘jon in precisely thirteen courts; all of these were in 
Hof 100,000 population or more. Of course, the returns 
that children in small towns and rural districts have 
orest chance for an adequate hearing. 


bi least one court in every state reported that children 
‘ng trial were detained in jails, and thirty-seven courts 
@ateen states declared that no effort was made to separate 
Sen detained in jails from adult offenders, although such 
@#ion is required by law i in a number of these states. 

@hificant tendencies in juvenile court work are pointed 
&: the bureau. Among other things, courts hearing chil- 
de® cases in a majority of the states serve entire counties or 
its composed of several counties; there is an obvious ad- 
aire, of course, in giving a court jurisdiction over a suffi- 
(® large area to permit specialization of its work. On 
‘her hand, courts serving small towns or rural areas and 
eg relatively few cases each year find it difficult to de- 
be pueeiced Beebe staff, to maintain a detention 


ee 


rst law establishing a juvenile court in this country was 


Felice ear ies in 1918 to Neth the status 


the Court of Domestic Relations of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_. revolutionary. On that day Mrs. T. F. Kelley was f 
lf of these are in only five states. “ It is clear,” con- 


Conducted Hh ; 
WINTHROP Dd. LANE 


By a fe iecent of a county Aas for ote deters . 
and child study, however, and the utilization of these unifie 
services by all the courts in the county, the children may 
given the kind of care needed. The Children’s Court of 
falo, for example, serves only the city, and in the rest o: 
county children’s cases are still being heard by justi 
the peace. But a county-wide staff of probation officers makes 
investigations and supervises children on probation th ugh- 
out the county. Again, in Massachusetts a system of boa B 
ing delinquent children in carefully selected and supe 
family homes has been widely used. 


Another significant tendency lies in the social nae 0! 
courts, following that of children’s courts. Frequer 
course, juvenile courts are given jurisdiction i in cases inv ; 
adults contributing to the delinquency or neglect of c bee 
There is also a movement looking toward the coordi a atic n 
of courts dealing with family life in its various aspects; a ni 
these aspects are desertion and non-support, contri 
delinquency or dependency, divorce, illegitimacy, adoptic a 
guardianship. The National Probation Association has go eae. 
on record in favor of such consolidation of court work touch- 
ing closely the family life, and holds that all these cases sh 
be dealt with in much the same manner as children’s c “ase 
Much has been done to popularize this idea among stud: 
and social workers by Judge Charles W. Hoffman, 


“he 


Memphis and Her New ar dg 


Wicees celebrated May 1 by a ceremony wh: 
years ago would have been considered by the So 


sworn into office as judge of the Shelby County Juvenile 
She is the first woman south of the Mason and ee 


court ean Her appointment was hailed by citizel 

public officials and social workers as a happy a of 

position of woman in the new South. 

The Memphis juvenile court was organized in 1911 
ed 1 


sponsible for the Chink standards of. ieee that it pee at 
tained. The court has the usual jurisdiction over delinquent, 
dependent and neglected children and over adults who con-— 
tribute to such conditions; it is also charged with the adminis- 
tration of mothers’ pensions. During 1917 slightly more than 
1,200 children passed before it. Unfortunately, the past f 
years have found the court a storm center of political attack, — 
subject to frequent changes in judges and probation staff. The — 
work has of necessity suffered. It is a hopeful sign of the 
spirit which the new “reform administration” of Memphis — 
is trying to inject into political affairs that Mayor Paine dis- 
regarded all political precedent in his appointment, and that — 
both Mrs. Kelley and her chief probation officer, Ada Turner, — 
have entered upon their new duties assisted by the generous 
support and cooperation of their capable predecessors in office, — 
Judge Gilella and Alice Read Saxby. ; bs 
Mrs. Kelley has for years been connected, as organizer and 
president, with the work of the Parent-Teacher Associations | 
of Memphis and Shelby county, and thus brings to her new 
position an intimate knowledge of schools and of the needs 
of many individual boys and girls whom the associations have 
helped. She has also served as chairman of the Feed Mem- 
phis Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, and has as- 
sisted in the agricultural department of the Nineteenth Cen- 


286 


tury Club. But it is her experience as mother of three inter- 
esting children of which Mrs. Kelley is proudest and, accord- 
ing to Mayor Paine, it was this position that led him to select 
her, Masev Brown ELLIs. 


Soviets and Crime 


ae rulers of Soviet Russia recognize the importance of 
many of the fundamental changes in prisons that have 


from Lincoln Eyre to the New York World. If we may 
accept Mr. Eyre’s statements, they seem to have made these 
‘changes effective on a larger scale than we have done, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Eyre cabled to his newspaper as follows: 


Prison life in Russia, like most other things, has undergone a 
‘striking alteration under the Soviet regime. At the start turnkeys, 
- and in some institutions prisoners themselves, decided to form soviets 
‘and run things to suit themselees. In May, 1918, the central author- 
ity put a stop to this sort of chaos. The Soviet government pro- 
claimed its intention of treating convicts “not like men cast out of 
society but as involuntary victims of a former social organization 
and as mental invalids who must be cured quickly and as wisely as 
possible.” The first noteworthy change in the administration of 
the penitentiaries carried out by the Bolshevists was the division 
of prisoners into categories based not on the nature of their crimes 

‘or duration of their prison terms but on their individual characters. 


_ Special commissions composed of medical men and penal author- 
ities were created to classify inmates along these new lines. ‘These 
commissions were authorized not only to shorten a prisoner’s sen- 
tence where in their opinion he was freed of criminal tendencies 
_ but also to lengthen it where they deemed him a continued menace 
to society [the indeterminate sentence]. To further reinforce the 
policy of separating the amateur from the professional criminal 
and normal minds from abnormally crooked ones, reformatories for 
youths, penal agricultural colonies and special establishments for 
_ the correction of diseased morality were established. More than 
one hundred prisons considered insufficiently sanitary were closed 
_and additions made to medical staffs in’ the remainder. 


‘Particularly characteristic was the Soviet’s effort to bring educa- 
' tion to the convicts. Some 200 teachers were assigned to the prisons, 
of which there were on October 1 last, 158 with 26,000 inmates. 
‘The convicts receive full union rate of pay for whatever work they 
are called upon to do, two-thirds of the amount being retained, 
however, in payment for their food and lodging. Heavy workers’ 
_ fations are doled out to them. The honor system is employed among 
_ them wherever possible, particularly in the agricultural colonies, 
where viritually no restraint in the shape of bars or guards is 
- imposed upon them. 


; Mr. Eyre pictures a criminal trial before a revolutionary 
_ tribunal attended by him, at which the judges were “ three 
_ young workingmen attired in the clothes they doubtless wore 
in their factory.” ‘The revolutionary tribunals are temporary 
_ courts, specially summoned to try particular cases, usually 
of conspiracy against the government. In this they differ 
from the people’s courts, which are the permanent establish- 
' ments for the administration of justice. The people’s courts 
try both civil and criminal cases, the judges being appointed 
by the local soviets. Of them Mr. Eyre says: 


People’s courts are bound to be guided’by the Soviet government’s 
Jaws and decrees. But as the code is far from complete, judges 
are obliged not only to apply but to create the law in which, accord- 
ing to the people’s commissionaries’ ruling, they are to be governed 
by a sense of socialist conception of right.’ ‘This is usually trans- 
lated to mean that a manual laborer should be treated with greater 
leniency than anybody else. Certainly the poorest and most ignorant 
folk have a better show before the people’s judge than any other 
petitioners or defendants. Often, however, the soviet jurist faced 
- with the necessity of improvising a law will call for opinions from 
"persons connected with the case, or even from spectators in the 
courtroom. Sometimes he will even take a vote of those present 
to determine some knotty point. Bourgeois speculators and sabotag- 
eurs receive little consideration at the hands of the soviet tribunal. 
Where class prejudice is absent, however, common sense generally 
prevails in the judgments handed down. 


A sharp diminution. in the total of criminal cases tried has 
occurred under the Soviet regime, says Mr. Eyre. From 
November, 1918, to November, 1919, the Soviet fiscal year, 


been found desirable in this country, according to despatches. 
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~ only 47,120 persons were tried for crime in Petrograd, , 


-& Mistah Judge, Mistah Judge,” he stammered, ‘‘ I’se 


sei) 
a 


a. 


4 


we 
1920 


pared with 160,000 in 1914; the decrease in population « 
per cent during the same period accounts for some of| 
but still the reduction in crime is very considerable. In - 
cow this reduction has been about 23 per cent. In 1914. 
were 1,500,000 cases before imperial tribunals in thirt 
governments and towns, whereas “in 1918-19 scarcely 
than 1,000,000 came before the people’s courts in the 
area.” 
Mr. Eyre continues: 


Murders and other crimes of physical violence have: been p; 
larly rare; burglary and highway robbery almost equally so. 
the only form of larceny that increased considerably is “ 
foodstuffs, usually of a petty character. . . . Bolsheviks < 
and I am inclined to agree with them, that the comparative sez 
of crime is due firstly to the iron order imposed by the soviet 
secondly to the ban, on vodka. Certainly the dictatorship ; 
proletariat understands how to compel its subjects to keep the £ 
There is an informal ruthlessness in the Soviet militia’s treaa 
of criminals that in itself acts as a deterrent to lawbreakir 
burglar caught in the act probably would be forthwith shot b: 
nearest militiamen and no questions asked. One of the few a 


able features of life in Moscow or Petrograd is the complete — 
of security one feels there as far as crime is concerned. 

walked alone and unarmed-through unlighted streets in both — 
late at night without the faintest sensation of that uneasiness I sh 
certainly have felt in traversing certain New York thorought 
at the same hours. Moreover, it never occurred to me to loc 
any of my belongings when I went out although most of them 
worth large sums of money at the current prices for clothing,; 
in Soviet Russia. 


about by the revolution has radically diminished the nup 
of civil actions concerning property, says Mr. Eyre. Wh 
in Moscow in 1914 civil cases, exclusive of divorce | 
totaled 53 per cent of the docket, they formed only 30 per 
in 1919. Since the first anniversary of the revolution im 
they have decreased by 12 per cent. 1 

The death sentence was abolished throughout Soviet 
sia by decree of Lenin early this year. 


New York and the Death Pena 


laa Senate of the New York legislature recently dé 
a bill abolishing the death penalty. The sponsor ¢ 
measure, Senator Boylan, described electrocution as a “ 
ern horror,” and said that the state does not electrocut 
demned men but “ cooks them alive.” Another membe 
that prison keepers were uniformly opposed to the bill be 
if it passed, they would be in constant danger of their 
walking among prisoners who had no fear of the dea 
ishment. Senator Boylan answered this by saying 
Charles F. Rattigan, state superintendent of prisons, and 
other prison officials were in favor of it. ; 


“ Another Set of Parents”. 


T) seemed impossible that the small person who stot 
fore the judge in the Children’s Court could be so gra 
offender. 4 
“He steals, Mistah Judge, and he runs away,’ tl 
Negro woman reiterated, ‘and me and his paw, suah, 
him put whar he can’t do none of dem things.” 2 
The judge bent his gaze on the offending seven-yed 
Black as the ace of spades, no higher than the court’ 
the large tears chasing each other down his face, he wi 
picture of dejected childhood. 3 
“Well, Sam,” the judge said kindly, 
your parents have to say about you. 
say for yourself?” 
Sam clutched the table and struggled to control hi 


“you've heard | 
Now, what cat 


dis here to say: I’d be all right ef I jist had another 
parents.” —New York Evening Sun. 2 


still further i improvements. The land owner Incidentally it is my opinion 4 
may have given a long lease fifty years ago tion will be found more readily i sh 
for a rent not one-tenth the present rental with the land and an ad valore 
value. The advance in value may be its value and provides means of 
tkinson Hobson, a “Gidneuished shared to some degree by three or four existing contracts, leaving the many p 
onomist, regards the United King- tenants holding under the first. lessee. It is interested to work out their own 
as so changed by the war, and as pre- n0 wonder that he who would deal as justly than if government attempts, as fi 
jag such vitally altered Poenlems as to as may be with .all these different persons tempted, to start with the last tena 
ect a new state. while leaving them subject. to existing con- work backwards adjusting the tax te y 
the year an official ne) the British _ tracts from which they are given no means tenant and to the owner of the fee. 
y was sent to the United | States and of escape should despair almost of working The essence of Mr. Hobson’s stu 
iy out a righteous solution: ANY discover how to extract the largest 
node of Obtaining’ revenue that. Nene ES tO ey 
| needs: and cory lonene the 
He WWF 
after every. existing ‘tax had LF, 
justed to arrive at the obey Pos WTS 


res ee the Gnited Penn he 
ba problem which has not con- — 
Raepeople of the United States. It | 
‘ob em h which Mr. Hobson deals. — 
, he says, the growing ; 

to” ‘meet woe new de 


| Fancy Linens a 
s Summer ; Homes a 


(Gig three or Maen lames as eee a reve- 
on before the war. Mr. Hobson ac- 


‘tion to hility to. bees ‘them, 
ho s that the analysis of what con- _ 
ibility to bear taxes never has been 
In his study he approaches closely 
ults which would be obtained by 
> accepts the modern maxim that 
ould be in _Proportion to benefits 
h we in eee United States devived 
- system from the system enforced in 
d in the seventeenth century, we have 
ur system until recently with the | 
mind of the thing taxed rather 
e person who pays the tax, while 
nd the tendency has been altogether — 
terms of the persons required to 
kes rather than of things subjected to 
_ By great good fortune we have ~ 
ped local taxation so as to obtain a 
portion of local revenue from an ad 
on land, and in levying taxes 
anc buildings our attention has been 
: to the land and the buildings, 
‘as in England the ad valorem tax was 
Hubstantially generations ago” and the 
ax that has been developed has been 
j2d upon persons who occupy real prop- — 
ind levied upon them in proportion to © 
‘ot they pay. op 
| many years taxes paid to the British 
Mury have been a more vital factor in 
res of most Englishmen than taxes paid 
. For over one hundred years the in- 
ubyax has been used, and for the last sixty 
or more it has been developed into a 
jsficient system by which ae sums 
een obtained. 
‘these circumstances it is natural 
nglishman | to think in terms of per- 
)When he is satisfied, as is Mr. Hobson, 
arge taxes should be imposed upon 
Halues, he still thinks of the tax as one 
daid by particular persons and is con- 
by a perfect maze of complexity in 
indition of land titles and the con- 
ul relations between the owner of the 
#Se lessee for ninety-nine years, the sub- 
for twenty years, and perhaps several 
sub-tenants. One tenant in the chain 
Hily has erected buildings or made im- HSH, 


nents to the property; still another ma Ne) 
H-recte dos adi wees hed dings an Bion a >, SSs ESV UTE nea AVIIORATANTANATONAULOAIOUOTONEODIITNTTHTTOOTITNOTIUOGE Ke 


* foe collection of Fancy Linens. — : 
ses spite, of the bee taieey ate 


Reg. Trade Mark 
as the greater. part of this _assortn rr 
was purchased cane months ei 


} biblders: of unusual dean and workmanship. Pe 
36x36 and 45x45 inches. . 
Dinner and Luncheon ‘Cloths, round, square and ty 
oblong in Lace, Lace and Penbreideny, Mosaic and Filet } 
‘Tire work. Ming 


" 
j 


Scarfs and Table Kunners in all the required sizes. | 
Also many odd sizes. 
Tray Cloths, Tea Napkins, Conkersies Hemstitched — 
and Scalloped Damask Cloths and Napkins, Breakfast 
Sets, etc. 

Embroidered Wedding Gifts 


Beautifully monogrammed linens are dear to the heart 
of every bride. Orders for June delivery should be 
placed at once, 


Write for Spring and 
Summer Catalogue No. 42 


James “McCutcheon & Co. 


6c . . . 
The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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The Demat for High Grade Co nn 
Organization Executives Has 
Out-run the Supply 


Community Organizations, Red Cross Organs 


Need More Men 


10 help meet this need an eight weeks’ course will be given at Ohio 

. State University, Columbus, June 21 to August 13, under the 
auspices of the National Association for Community Organization, 
> National Red Cross and the Department of J ournalism and Com- 

ce of the University—this course to be followed by paid service 
experience in field work with community organizations. ‘Tuition for 
is the course, $15.00. 


n to men of high grade sdipshional background and ith eatis- 


oe aga and experience ele 


_ Dr. C. C. North, Ohio State University 
__ Sherman C. Kingsley, Director, Cleveland Welfare Federation 
W. J. Norton, Director, Detroit Community Union 
by M. . Bookman, Director, Cincinnati Council of she Agencies’ 


_ Opport unities “for observation and study of the social survey in 
; Lp Of Tess in Columbus, the Ohio Council of Social Serer and 


‘ cations Ae admission and requests for Saeealars should go to 
_ Fred C. Croxton, Hartman Bldg.. Columbus, Obie’ 


The Bureau of Social Finance 


es Sie you find it increasingly difficult to raise your budget? 
_ Expert methods and greater care are now essential even for 
_ organizations which have the strongest inherent appeal. The 
Bureau of Social Finance represents a personnel widely trained 
_ in educative publicity and money-raising. Working closely 
_ with the executive or financial secretary, they study your 
_ peculiar problems and put your case before the public in its 
. most compelling light. You obtain a Sie eraaed supporting 
_ clientele at a lower cost per dollar. 


Robinson, Jones & Mallory 


(Incorporated) 


25 West Forty-second Street, New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 7028 


au SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 


re OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. The Federated Jew- 


_ ish Charities of Boston, Mass., announces a series of seven intensive training 
courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
- July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 


_ group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered 
_ in the following fields: Child Welfare; Delinquency; Family Case Work; Rec- 


reation; Health and Medical Social Service; Social Research and Statistics ; and 
Jewish "Education. The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers 
_ of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided 
for out-of-town students. For details as to dates, courses, fees, etc. address 
‘Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


impair the iedary or | 
capital employed, again product 
decreased and of necessity the reven 
the state will decrease. y 
He rightly dismisses as pan 
lengthy consideration taxes upon 
ties and taxes upon imports. In 
the tax is indirect, tends to be e 
to the final consumer and to fall une 
upon the final burden-bearer, and in varia 
ways to create inequality in the cou: 
the process. Some taxes are shifted 
and quickly, whereas others under som 
cumstances may take years to reach tht 
logical destination. Taxes on luxuries 
terest him but little. They cannot be 
productive and although he would no 
card them altogether they should be 
but sparingly. 
The United Kingdom must rely mé 
upon some form of tax upon income. 
Hobson would develop the existing sy: 
of which the administration is praised 
and endeavor to reach by an analogo 
tem the huge profits made during the » 
While the British method worked w 
using as the base for the determinati 
war profits the average pre-war pro 
several years and this plan was pr 
better than our excess*profits tax, it is 
vice which cannot be continued aft 
war. Mr. Hobson turns to the systen 
excess profits taxes employed here. 
would develop and improve our meth¢ 
using as a,base some rate of return « 
vested capital and apply a _progressi 
graded tax to the excess profits above 
rate of return. Mr. Hobson appears 
be alone in this, for Robert Murray 
of Columbia University, in an article i1 
March Review of the American Eco 
Association, states that in England 
think highly enough of the profits t 
contemplate its continuance. 


_ It is clear enough without much arg 


that the ordinary graduated income tax 
not take account of extraordinary an 
usual profits. We all know that from 
to time there are extraordinary and wu 


profits. These profits may be regard 


the cream, and the British Treasury 
to skim the cream. Mr. Hobson is 
no illusions as to the difficulty of perfo: 
this process so that the major part | 
cream may be obtained without a lessef 
of the energies of the men who are en 
in production and without impairin 
capital which ought to be employed ji i 
ther production. He keeps those princi 
under different terminology, constantly to 
front in all his study. 


For many years the British have us 
heritance taxes and of late years to | 
creasing degree. Mr. Hobson regards 
tax imposed on estates at the death 
owner as a necessary complement to 
on income and a tax on excess profits. 
a way of getting for the state the creai 
escapes the annual process of extr 
“The chief service of the inheritance 
says Mr. Hobson, “is that it enables the 
come tax to be kept normally within 
reasonable limits as not to check the im 
mediate earning energy or the savi 
any class of the community.” : 


For a year or more we have heard r 
of the possibility of a levy on ca 
Great Britain. Mr. Hobson considers & 
ously its desirability and even the nec 
for making a drastic levy now in or 
reduce future annual charges to such 


~ AND PHILANTHROPY 


Second ‘All-Summer’ ’ Summer Session 


preparation for pene 


emecaras 


To do effective social case work yo 
need a solid foundation laid throug 
careful training under supervision. I: 
_ you are a college graduate, you can g 
_ such a course of study combined wi 
practical experience at the 


School of Applied 
‘Social Sciences — : 


- June 21- September 3 


i a pee Crane June 21—July 28 
someone Term, July 29—September 3 


7 studente admitted at the beginning of 
_ each term. 


General Course for Social W orkers and 
Special Training Courses in 


- Public Mental Health 
~ Industrial Service 
Gymnastics and Recreation 


“Home Service”’ 


Public Health ‘Nursing: 


Fee information, address ie Dean 


2559 Michigan oe Chicago 


be puiscd Githout impairing the effi- 
yf the nation. Now is the time, he 


o do this while the artificially in- - 


prices and money incomes still obtain. 
an who lent money to the government 
8 lent only half the quantity of real 


that the same sum would have rep- . 


ed in 1913. If his debt remains un- 
ed it is SS certain that each year 


ter Estiechosing power. . This 4 is fuse what 
appen to the United States after the 
War. We borrowed money at perhaps 
cents on the dollar and paid back a 
dollar. Those who passed through 
troublous times of ‘the late 70’s down to 
sampaign of ’96 know what many people 
this country ‘thought of the effect of the 
preciating dollar and the appreciating 
ts. It is these evils that Mr. Hobson 
sees and would reduce so far as possible 


(eimagnitude. 


\}Mr. Hobson regards the policy and ethics 
the capital levy as “closely analogous to 

se of military conscription in which the 
ent need of the state is held to override 

i private rights which each competent citi- 
has in the vital resotrces of his per- 
Hi 


e takes up various spiuetens and con- 
s them with care. He concludes that 
rh a capital levy is possible; that the 
zasury will not be “choked up with mis- 
janeous, unmarketable wealth;” that a 


can be made that will not involve any. 


ious injustice and will at one stroke wipe 
| one-half ofthe war debt. Mr. Hobson 
jards as fallacious the allegation that a 
ital levy is likely to reduce the supply of 
ness capital. He says, “The direct ef- 
of a Jevy on the quantity of present cap- 
available for financing new enterprises 
‘Jul. It is simply a bookkeeping transaction 
) which certain sums will be taken from 


one set of capitalists to be paid over in can- 
celment of debt to another set. The 
total amount of existing capital . . . avail- 
able for promoting increased production of 
wealth remains unaltered. Nor is it likely 
that its distribution will be very greatly 
affected.” 


These are bold suggestions, and as one 


-reads Mr. Hobson’s argument he is disposed 


to agree that boldness now is the most pru- 
dent course for the present and ultimate 
good of Great Britain. When Mr. 
considers the need for local revenue and how 
to obtain it he seems less bold, less ready to 
follow to a conclusion the logic of his pre- 
mises. 


Mr. Hobson believes that “ tenes, whether 
marginal or differential, are pure surplus, 
and have what I here term an absolute abil- 
ity to bear a tax. . From the time of 
the ‘physiocrats’ it has been recognized that 
rent has no power to shift a tax imposed 
upon it. Almost the whole of economic 
rents, both marginal and differential, could 


be taken in taxation without causing any re- — 


duction in the supply of land for any useful 
purpose. A tax upon land value 
assessed upon the most remunerative use to 
which the particular land could be applied, 
would itself be a strong incentive to compel 
the owner to put it to this use, for other- 
wise his residue of rent after he had paid 
the tax might be nil. Such a tax, therefore, 
instead of impairing the taxpayer’s incen- 
tive to apply effectively his factor of produc- 
tion, would actually stimulate such applica- 
tion. Economic rent is a form of income 
upon which taxation could be put so as to 
absorb nearly the whole of it,” 

When the author comes to consider local 
taxation he says, “Economic rents and all 
such portions of interest, profits, salaries and 
other income as represent the operation of 
monopoly, scarcity, or some stroke of 


\ 


economic force or eae some ‘exnleil 


_ objects of taxation.” 
come tax is impracticable for 


Hobson | 


PayMENT during training is made to a 
limited number of student's 


WRITE 


JAMES ELBERT CUTLER, PhD, Dean 


a favorite opportunity, are the only 
He says t 


poses and condemns all taxes on c 
and other indirect taxation as “ 
and costly. 4 

In spite of all this he seems ie 
tax on land values as inadequate 
purposes and, further, that the state 
receive part of the tax levied on land 
He would employ a special tax 


‘values so as to stimulate land ow 


put their land to its most product 
but would supplement that tax by w 
have come to know as a habitation ta 
the theory that the kind of residence a | 
occupies is the best available index 
ability to pay taxes. 

Mr. Hobson says that the methods | 
sessment must be improved, and this c 
achieved only by entrusting the proc 
valuation to properly trained person: 
pointed by the government instead of to 
ficials appointed by local authorities. — 

What lesson have we to learn from all 
this? It seems clear that in our emergs ° 
created by the war we must develop our 
come tax for federal purposes and improve 
its administration, having in view the — 
perience of Great Britain. We must retain 
simplify, and improve our hee tax. Bis 


tion and the jurisdictions of the several states 
In spite of intelligent effort over many years, 
little progress has been made in inducing 
states to recognize interstate comity. In the 
end it may be better for the federal govern- 
ment exclusively to administer the inheri- 
tance tax and give part of the proceeds to 
the several states. We should abolish our 
tariff tax as soon as possible. We should 
rely less on luxury taxes. The Righievaay 

[Continued on page 291] 


“ My only objection, to nde advertisements 4a that veually | ae 


replies.’—J. P. 8., 


» Conn. Ohildren’s Aid Society. 


RATES: Display sdvertacianté 25 cents per agate line, 14 line 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, 


including the address or 


box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on. prance, 


sriodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY 


Address Advertising 
G7 Sonwheuseas 


EGERS WANTED 


: At a Settlement. House 
Club) in Boston, a young 
experience in and ‘love for work 
- Neighborhood _ residence 
‘lease reply, enclosing refer- 

. Box 2682, A Boston, Mass. 


D: Case consultant for large 

ily agency. Work under ideal 

aly experts and persons of 

1ing and ability need apply. 

é ion, training, experience and 
ed. Address 3390 SuRvEY. 


Matron. Jewish woman 

ring experience preferred. 
experience and salary ex- 

_ Apply to the Superintendent, 
ans Home, 12th St. 
hila., Pa 


: A’ woman of 25 to 40 years, 
recreational leader, to organize — 


€ intend playgrounds and other 

; a Canadian town of 10,000 
opulatic on. Pocierent May to October. 
woman who can train choruses 

n to being capable of organizing. 

ie going rate. 


D, for music ray Capa 
first assistant for social de- 
eet to begin June first. 

7 SURVEY 


‘at once, visitors for Mothers’ 
Fund of York County, Pennsyl- 
g personality. C, O. S. experi- 
red, expert supervision. Appre- 
d Laie consider promising 


as Paikiag supervisor 46 page 
enty babies and train nursery 

esey Orphan Asylum, 100 Spring 
Niicy. 


N’ ED: A man of juvenile court ex- 
e, and ability to organize, to serve as 
es | Pee oatcn Officer. Address 


NTED: Matron, one "oe character, 
ability, good education, and broad 
‘Must have enough vision to help 
ning and building an institution with 
apacity of more than three hundred girls. 
pplications will also be accepted for the 
lowing positions: Housemother, Director 
‘of Physical Education, Director of House- 
hold Arts. (Teacher of Cooking and Sew- 
ing.) Apply to the Superintendent of Ellis 
College for Fatherless Girls, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and . 


Address 3490 


112 East 19 hegre, 
New York City | 


“WANTED: New York City position (not 
immediate), trained craftswoman to teach 


weaving, basketry, and supervise designing . 


and dyeing. Answer giving training, ex- 
perience, etc. Address 3519: Survey. 


WANTED: Resident supervisor of Do- 
mestic Science Department, beginning in 
September or October. Address Frederick 
J. Soule, Director, Norfolk House Centre, 
14 John Eliot Square, Boston, 19, Mass. — 


WANTED: Matron to supervise cook- 
ing in Southern Industrial Farm School. 
‘State quali-— 


Salary $60 and maintenance. 
fications and references. Box 3528 ‘SURVEY. 


MATRON FOR CONVALESCENT 


HOME: A matron is wanted to super- 
intend the Jewish Convalescent Home at 
Torresdale, near Philadelphia, Pa. Maxi- 
capacity is twenty-five - patients. 
Trained nurse preferred. In making ap- 
plication kindly state qualifications and pre- 
vious experience. Apply by letter to Mrs. 
Albert Wolf, 1511 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Sema rt gles Naa tar 


and experience. Box 3530 SURVEY. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


' WANTED: By a. woman of experience 
in handicrafts, and executive social service, 
an opening, preferably to have charge of a 
Social Center in progressive city or town. 
Best references. Address 3503 Survey. 


i SUPERINTENDENT of a New York 
Orphanage, seeks a field of greater useful- . 


WANTED: By a woman of long ex- 
perience as institutional superintendent a 
similar position in small institution. Best 
of references. Address 3518 Survey. 


INTERPRETER: Eight languages, 
wishes position. Social Work or teaching, 
from June 15. Broad experience in Europe 

America. Highest references. Box 
3526 Survey. 


A LADY of refinement desires position 
as Superintendent of home for aged people 
or business women’s club, having had year’s 
experience in~ this work; highest fetere 
ences. Box 3527 Survey. 


_ after. September Ist. 


fhe summer ele 


YOUNG WOMAN: 


“institution and case work experi 


sires position after July st in Was! 
Ma 2a or California. Address: 352 


tion after July first. Address 35: 


WANTED: By a man of expe 
position as superintendent of chi 
institution, or director child-welfar 

Best references. 
dress 3521 SuRvVEY. ; 


POSITION ranted in peeakane 
lic health or welfare work. Very success 
in raising finances to carry on th 
Address 3508 Survey. — 


. GRADUATE of University Kinde 
training school, desires position in chi 
work. Two years institutional experien 
At present Cottage Mother in Jews 
Orphanage. Address 3504 ‘Survey. é i 


YOUNG WOMAN, Normal and Sta 
University graduate, A. B., M.A. degre 
Instructor of Civics; Playground trainin: 
experienced in organizing and direct 
clubs, desires Social Welfare positio 
investigation, organizing, lecturing. 
Garvin, 907 West Hovey Ave., Se 
Illinois. 


FURNISHED APARTMEN’ 
WANTED TO RENT: An attract 


furnished apartment, consisting of tw 


four rooms, with bath, for the mont 
August. Address, giving particulars 
SURVEY. es: 


TEACHERS WANTED 
TEACHERS WANTED: Tremen 

demand for teachers—practically al 
jects, all sections of the United Sta 

public and private schools, colleges a 


versities. Fisk Teachers Agency, 
Building, Chicago. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new « ow 0 
fit of one addressing machine (Ellio 
with motor and counter attachment, 3c 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This equ 
ment has never been used and is i 
fect condition. Cash offers only. © at 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. © 


BUY YOUR BOOK: 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, I 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle ~ 
all sara publications, 


re nen er : 
‘ummer dates June first to 
ember first still open. For 
, subj ead open dates, 

Sternheim, 


Annie Besant, an 
sl aa Brochure, 25c. The | 
eview No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- | 
gical Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci-— | 
gnostic), 4 different ‘samples, 10c. 


YMER’S OLD BOOK STORE | 
st Ave. Se Sieh _montelen Wake 


y cents a ne, four weekly inser- 
unchanged throughout the month, — 


ae 300 pp. ee 00. Pub- 


bh St.,. New York.‘ 


TION LITeRATURD ‘distributed by, Na Na- 
Liberty Immigration League, 


‘Contains iatormia 
/ alue to health officers, superintend- 
a3 pools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
social workers. 
Eationul panels published by the Na- 
—Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
ve., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
my postpaid. a 


HNTRAL COUNCIL OF Soeei AGENCIES. 

Mirancis H. McLean. From author, 130 

| 22nd street, New poe 

a ine 

HLoarcat ANALYSIS, with Casn Srup- 

| By Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. 
oa St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cts. 


Aepawmn rats OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
tion pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
} Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
“Washington, D, C, 


(UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
; : ‘Union Assn., 5 Park Square. 


Hey LFAR® HANDBOOK, 


AR A PRS a = 


: PERIODICALS | 


nts a line per month, four secekly inser- 
OP. unchanged throughout the month. 


“a Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
ublished by Hospital Social Service 
ation, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
: ie The tone National Committee for Mental 
Hie ne, 50 Union Square, New York. 


d by the National 


i eaeaton for 
Seem Nursing, 156 


th Ave., New 


peta x: 


‘edition of famous 


iL RR | c E aire ig 68 


the Cooperative League of America, 


pew York, - Arguments free on we ; ener PAPERS 


Illustrates all 


iF an old Claude Lorrain mirror, so arranged 


; ree eee coe 


‘Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; . 


Gamo uncne haw eke care of, this to some 
extent for us, 


Locally we should istiee. Mr. Hobson’s 
advice and abolish our personal property 


of the war expenditures is over we should 


cease to tax ad valorem any commodities or 

evidences of debt and should reduce taxes ~ 
on buildings. 
-tax.and improve its administration, giving: 


We should develop our land 


larger powers of supervision and control to 
the state boards. We must recognize the 
necessity for treating all taxing officials, 


_ federal, state and local, as part of a special- 


ized service that can be performed fairly 


-only by men of experience who are free from. 


any improper influence. They can be free 
puly. if their tenure is secure, 
Lawson Purpy. 

i ; * oa 
ee OR THE STATE mane 
_A Group of Essays. B. w. Huebsch. 

Mr. Huebsch has rendered a service to 
students of politics by bringing out this cheap 
essays by Kropotkin, 
Buckle, Emerson, Thoreau, Herbert. Spencer, 


Tolstoy and Oscar Wilde before Congress 
_ passes legislation to make their ‘distribution 


illegal—a contingency by, no means remote. 


‘With the possible exception of one or two 
of them, these papers do not make a strictly 


anarchist appeal or present a strictly an- 


archist philosophy. Nevertheless, all of them — i 


contain sentiments which Mr. A. Mitchell 


Palmer, the attorney-general, to judge from 


his report on sedition in the United States 
(Senate document No. 153) would condemn 


as belonging to the publications which are 


“responsible for the spread of the Bolshevik, 
_ revolutionary and extreme radical doctrines | 
in this country. For they have in common 
a searching i inquiry into the authority of the 


state in relation to the rights of the indi- 


vidual and an exposition of the conflict be- 
tween the duty of obedience to government 


and other moral duties. 


* * OF 


By Randolph Bourne. 
230 pp. Price $1.50; 
SuRvEY $1.70. 

In the outlook tower at ‘Edinburgh, there 


by mail of the 


that it reflects on a round table in sharpened 


outlines the life of the city around. Such a 
tower and such a mirror were Randolph 


Bourne's. He saw the social and intellectual 


life of his time through a blackened, convex - 


glass, exaggerating a little its contrasts, but 
also permitting a wider perspective and 
clearer outlines. ‘Thus the war—the osten- 


sible subject of several of these essays—was 


for him not an occasion for easy historical 
generalizations and parallels, but for care- 
ful scrutiny of the behavior of his fellow 
men under a new set of circumstances. The 
truths which he discovered about them, as is 
apt to be the case with unsuspected truths, 


_ were not always palatable; and at times his . 


aloofness from affairs was judged sufficient 
grounds for disregarding or curtly dismissing 
his diagnosis of society and its ills. But he 
proved right in many of the pronouncements 
which can now be weighed against actual 
happenings; and for this reason there is 
hope that a kindly hearing may yet be given 
to the essays here reprinted. These include 
with others The War and the Intellectuals, 
an article which was much discussed when 
it appeared in The Seven Arts in 1917, a 
criticism of John Dewey’s articles on the 
war, also 1917, and a longer unfinished 
fragment on the state, 1918. The appeal in 
all these papers is for a more direct and 
consistent thought on current problems. 


emer Sy 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


1920 


As soon as practicable and the strain ~ 


141 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.20. _ 


peared in the Saturday Even 


reinforced by many telling stories. 


'with a modest attendance of utsid 


B. Ww. Huebsch. 


ieramanicn IN BUSINESS eae 
By Horace Secrist. McGraw-Hill B 
Company. 137 pp. Price ‘$1. 755 
of the SuRvEY $1.95. 
‘Though primarily addressed to chee bi 
ness executive, this short treatise o 
analysis, charting and use of facts | 
terest also to the social executive; at least 
some of the chapters are. What the uthe Si 
calls a first requisite for the solution 0: 
every problem, certainly is this in the case 
of both—respect for the truth. Ha 
of good statistical methods preven 
ception. Substitution of science 
work in analyzing problems al 
quirement in both business and edo 


particular methods explaiied by \ 
are not new; but they are prese 
Ne ata reeas. clearness and brevit 

Lhe oa ‘ 


Heals Nature IN BUSINESS 
By Fred C. Kelly. G. P. Putn 
279 pp. Illustrated. Price ae 90 
of the SuRvEY $2. 10. 
This book contains articles w ch ¢ 
a good deal of interest when fi 


other periodicals. In them th 
“how to capitalize your eve 
and characteristics.” 


OS. ite is breezy ‘and he main th 


was Leet in Nashvi e, 
Cie years ago held its’ annual 


May 


gates, but with excellent audie 
of the evening sessions. There 
traordinary list of prominent speake 
as would have justified a much large: 
more general audience. Bishop Theoc 
D. Bratton, Mississippi, presided A 
those who made addresses were: 
Coleman of Boston, Dr. Shailor Ma thi 
Chicago; Dr. Livingston Farran 
American Red Cross; Dr. 3 
' Washington, D. C.; Dr. William L. Potea, 
North Carolina; Surgeon-General Hu 5. 
Cumming, of the Federal Publi 
Service; Dr. Worth M. Tippy, of the 
eral Council of Churches, and the Rev. 
Fort Newton, recently of City i 
London. 


practice and difficult anaes ‘and bs 
more with inspiration and the development ; 
of social conscience. Prof. Charles 
Elwood, of the University of Missouri, 
chairman of the committee on resolutio 
from which a number of very specific reso- 
lutions were presented which were adopted 
by the conference and will be circulated 
from time to time as issues arise through the 
Washington headquarters of the conference. 

The promoters and workers in the con- 
ference feel sufficiently encouraged by the 
results that have been accomplished to initi- 
ate a Southwestern Conference of a similar 
character. It is anticipated that regional — 
conferences may be organized in other sec- 
tions of the country and that these will be 
united in an American Sociological Confer- 
ence which the southern conference has vir- 
tually become and which, in fact, it was 
called in some of the publicity im connection _ 
with the Washington meeting. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES — 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a@ professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Hverybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
ideals and traditions. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Hdna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
WH. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St, Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—wWm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
ship (entitles to Review and other publica- 
tions), $1. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
‘CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereai diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
pberships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
36 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatmeat and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
BEmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EB. 22nd St., New 
York. i 

Commission on the Chureh and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
' Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rey. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND Dis- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 23rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave,, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, _room_ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and _ cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.” 
slides and exhibits. : 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc, . 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr, Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Afiderson; Clifford: W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
vgsy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene”; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D, Eaton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 


and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


Photographs, ; 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL ' 
—Allen TT. Burns, pres., New York; 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court 
cago. General organization to discuss 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increa: 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedin; 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pam: 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. 
Divisions and chairmen: p: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelpt 
Delinquents and Coerrection—Mrs. Mart 
Falconer, Philadelphia. . 4 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore, — 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. B. 
Raleigh. 43 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New Yor 
Industrial and Economic Conditions- 
onisba P, Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard S. Bra 
New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
York. Me 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. 
Minneapolis, Pi 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Az 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. ’ ‘Dey 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
—Jean Hamilton, gen..sec’y. Address 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; reecre 
educational work in non-sectarian sel: 
ing groups aiming toward complete sell 
Monthly publication, “‘The Club Worl 
a year. a 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
HEALTH—NURSING—Hlla Phillips { 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., Ni 
Objects: To stimulate the extension 
health nursing; to develop standard 


nique; to maintain a central burea 
mation. Official organ, the ‘“ Publ 
Nurse,” subscription included in 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. 2 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EX 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BH, 
New York. A cooperative guild of sc 

ers organized to supply social organiza 
trained personnel (no fees) and to 1 
structively through members for 
standards. : 
NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID 80 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, tre 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington A 
York. Composed of social agencies 
guide and protect travelers, espe 
and girls. Non-sectarian, 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO 
—88i- Fourth Avenue. Charles J, 
M. D., Managing Director. Informa 

organization, education, institutio 
problems and other phases of -tu 
work. Headquarters for the Mod 
Crusade, Publishers ‘‘ Journal of 
Life,” ‘“‘ American Review of Tubercul 
“Monthly Bulletin.” hg 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For s 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingswe 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec, 
Hast 23d St., New York. Investigates 
of city life as a basis for practical y¥ 

Negro social workers. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, | 
for self-government in the work sbk 
organization and also for the ens 
protective legislation. Information 

cial organ, “ Life and Labor.” a 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Brav 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playgro 
hood and community center activiti 
ministration, ft 


ee 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOU} 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study 
of race’degeneracy and means of 
ment. Its chief activities are the 
ment Conference, the Eugenics } 
lecture courses and various allied 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, s 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION: 
provement of Living Conditions—J 
dir.; 130 BE. 22d St., New York. 
Charity Organization, Child-Helpli 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, R 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial 
brary, Southern Highland Division, 
lications of the Russell Sage Fo: 
to the public in practical and inexp 
some of the most important results | 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZA' 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, se 
9th St., New York. Clearing hou 
tion on short ballot, city manag 

gov’t. Pamphlets free. AR: 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An instit 
training of Negro Youth; an 

race adjustment in the Black Belt 
furnishes information on all phas 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tusk 


